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CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 


LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTO RIA DOCK, LE ITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH—Aug. 2d, 4 p.m.; 3d, 3 p.m.; 7th, 8 p.m.; gth, 1 pm.; roth, 1 p.m.; rgth, 3 p.m.; 16th, 3 p.m.; 17th, 
3 . , 4P-m.; 21st, 8 p.m.; 23d, 1 p.m.; 24th, 1 p.m.; 28th, 2 p.m.; 30th, 2 p.m.; 31st, 3 p.m. 

From LONDON —Aug. 3d, 4 p.m.; 6th, 8 a.m.; 7th, 9a.m.; roth, 11. a.m.; 13th, 2 p.m.; 14th, 2 p.m.; 17th, 4 p.m.; 2oth, 8 a.m.; 21st, 9 a.m.; 24th, rr a.m.3 
27th, 12 noon; 28th, 1 p.m.; and 31st, 2 p.m. 

FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), tos. L 

RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 

es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d.;; 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection With Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGcH Suippinc Co., HERMITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 

Steam MavecaTeon Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘Doucatt & BonTuRon, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatiey & Co., 23 Regent 

Street; LavinGTon BroTueErs, 69 Old poe, & EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK— 

D. MacpovuGALt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to THOMAS ITKE 

8 and 9 CoMMERCIAL STREET, LEITH. (Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’| AIT N. 


HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS gi.” THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 











AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. ‘IVANHOE.’ 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. Train Connections— 
LonvDon. Be meg t sone ren 8.5 A.M.; (St. Enoch), 8.30; (Central), 9.0; 
L R.CB Eso. A _M NALD, Esq. (Bridge Street, Via Gourock), 9.2 ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 9.40. 
Colenel et T. Gouwesx: | on. Mower, _— a” Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HELENSBURGH 9.2;5, 


PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN _ 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 


Rosser Davis Paxszzs, Esq. WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 


EDINBURGH. - ; ~ 
‘ ' , ; CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Rast. | —_ oo Esq. Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.M., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3.25, 
AMES MYLNE, o» W.S. Rothesay 4.40, Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
General Manager—ArTHvR Dick, Esq. Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 
Head Ofice—34 OLp Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. CONNECTING WITH TRAINS— 
The CorPORATION undertakes— _ From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 P.M. for Glasgow and Edinburgh; from Gourock at 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 


a emai of pny Se os undertakings. 
The Genvnacente for andl dhe come of Colonzal, Foreign, Municipal, or Public & O M P .. E T E S ® H O O a O U T F I T S 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. FOR ALL THE HIGHER CLASS SCHOOLS. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


ane R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., GULLAND & KENNEDY 


Secretaries for Scotland. OUTFITTERS BY APPOINTMENT TO MANY OF THE HIGHEST 

















64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. CLASS SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
see ani aaa 55 NORTH HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
BA*« OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. EGISTRATION OF VOTERS. 
— La a BY Rovat CHARTER, 1847. ~s Naat 
AID- APITA > ° ; : . . » 4000 . _ ° _CONSERVAT 
RESERVE FUND, ’ : s ; a ° 7 . £300,000 EDINBURGH babe NE oy CONSERVATIVE 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 . 
. : £1,700,000 Parties having qualifications as Lodgers, Partners, or Joint Occupants, or wishin 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice | to be transferred other Divisions, and Ladies having the qualification ie m4 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 4$ PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. Municipal Franchise, may obtain the necessary forms and all information at the Office 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, of the West Division CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION, 34 CASTLE STREET. Office 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. hours, 10 A.M. to 6 p.M., and & to 10 evening. 


JOHN LINDSAY, Secretary. 


GUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. HE EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 











GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. CHARLOTTE SQUARE. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) ' Headmasters. 
THE Royal Mail Steamer COLUMBA, with passen- | A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., etc. 


CYRIL EDGAR STARKEY, M.A. Oxon. 


gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from BERNARD F. HALL, M.A. Cantab, 


Greenock at 8.50 A.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- | 
ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, | 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 
Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hope Street, Giascow, 





Mr. HALL will receive BOARDERS and DAY-BOARDERS in his Private 
Residence. Cards of Terms may be had from Dr. Bryce, 42 Moray Place; or from 
Mr. Hatt, Thorpe Hall, Worksop, Notts. 

For Prospectus, with Details of New Arrangements, apply to Dr. Bryce, or any 
of the Edinburgh Booksellers. 

The PREPARATORY DIVISION for Younger Pupils will be more fully 


4 > Cai organised, and there will be SPECIAL CLASSES to prepare Boys for the English 
TODD & CO, W REATHS, CROSSES, Public Schools and the Universities. ’ 








Fiorists, AND BOUQUETS. | The COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT will be worked with increased zeal, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. = — a en a di de a — 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. Pn eee eli »¢ prepare or 1€ rmy, nadia ivi ervice, anc other 





Mivowe.’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 


Tur Tithes Bill—which to many loyal Conservatives is 
a blunder—and the Education Estimates (Scottish) have 
filled the greatest part of the Parliamentary week, and the 
Irish Estimates are exactly where they were last Friday, 
when Mr. Edward Harrington—‘his face flushed with 
honest rage ’—cast his hat upon the floor of the House, 
and made ready—or seemed to make ready—to personally 
chastise the Irish Secretary for affirming that the Kerry 
Sentinel had styled the Constabulary ‘uniformed blood- 
hounds.” It had really called them ‘uniformed _hell- 
hounds’; and the substitution of the feebler epithet 
appears to have been construed as an impeachment 
of, or reflection upon, its patriotism. Meanwhile, the 
rank and file of the Irish Brigade have been incur- 
ring the displeasure of their chiefs; and at a meet- 
ing in the Conference Room at Westminster, Mr. 
Parnell in the chair, they were informed that the 
irregularity of their attendance must cease. It was 
pointed out to them that had they been in force on 
Monday night they might have converted the Government 
majority of four into a minority of sixteen, and that such 
indifference was unpardonable, and must be discontinued 
forthwith. As they appear to have expressed their sin- 
cere contrition, it is probable that for this once they are 
safe, and that their names will not (as was threatened) be 
published in the patriotic press, nor their lives made a 
burden to them in consequence of such publication. In 
the Upper House a well-meant but ill-timed speech was 
made by Lord Fitzgerald, who pressed the Government to 
give consideration to the subject of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. The Lord Chancellor naturally deprecated such a 
discussion at a time when the jurors, the witnesses, and even 
the judge in the Maybrick case are subjected to ‘ unreason- 
ing and brutal violence.’ He demonstrated, too, that such a 
Court would not guarantee the acquittal of innocent victims 
of circumstances, while it would render much more diffi- 
cult the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. Lord Fitz- 
gerald finally intimated his intention of bringing in a Bill 
in the direction he had indicated next Session. 


Tue Government has deemed it expedient to alter con- 
siderably the complexion of the Tithes Bill, which has 
not been managed with the tact which might have 
been expected from those in charge of it. It was evident 
from the narrow majorities in the divisions at the begin- 
ning of the week—when the Opposition, always thankful 
for small mercies, was more jubilant than it has had an 
opportunity of being this some time past—that the passing 
of the measure was likely to be attended with difficulty, ir 
not with danger. General surprise was felt, however, 
the announcement of the Attorney-General to the effect 
that the responsibility of the tithes would be thrown upon 
the landlords instead of the tenants. The matter is a 
comparatively small one in itself, but it involves a conces- 
sion to that disloyal minority in Wales which urges the with- 
holding of addresses from the Queen in the course of her 
forthcoming visit, because she is the head of a Church 
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which levies tithes. Of course, the slightest indication of 
a desire to avert opposition was enough to induce Sir 
William Harcourt and some of his swashbucklers to attempt 
a desperate onslaught on the measure. The Government is 
not likely to receive much credit for endeavouring, as Mr. 
Smith explained it had done, to meet the desires of both 
sides, and the only hope is that on Friday night the sub- 
ject may not find itself encompassed by a more boisterous 
sea of troubles than had to be breasted formerly. 

PARNELLITE finance has always abounded in arithmetical 
curiosities, and it is to be regretted the leader of the party 
has not succeeded in recovering the National League books, 
in order that study of the subject may be promoted. The 
scanty materials supplied to the public appear to show, 
however, that two and two are never four, but three to a 
landlord and five to a tenant, though the principle ruling 
the system is capable of various modifications according to 
the exigencies of the organisation. One of the latest 
manifestations of this genius for abnormal achievements 
in financing is shown by the tenants on the Smith-Barry 
estate, who have resolved—most generously—to tax them- 
selves 10 per cent. on Poor-law valuation in favour of their 
fellows on the Ponsonby holdings, and—still more gener- 
ously—to demand a reduction of 24 per cent. on the next 
gale in favour of themselves. This is good patriotic arith- 
metic, of course, and is so well meant that, if law be still 
law in Ireland—as Mr. Arthur Balfour believes it to be— 
it will cost the promoters more than they like. 





Tue trial of M. Boulanger has ended in a verdict of 
guilty of malversation of public moneys and various 
other crimes, and in the sentencing of the accused 
to banishment to a fortified place. The Procureur de 
la République made a long and elaborate speech which 
reads uncommonly like an example of the common 
French novel, and in which it was shown that among his 
other qualities, the brav’ Général is ‘an amateur of the 
beau sexe’; but (for all its spiciness) it appears to have 
fallen comparatively flat. As M. Boulanger has traversed 
the indictment, and appealed to the people, it is plain 
that he does not care three straws for the whole business, 
and that, whatever he may intend to do, seclusion in a 
fortified place is not included in his programme. It is 
rumoured that his extradition will be demanded of the 
British Government; it is also said that M. Naquet and 
other fiery spirits have joined him in London with a 
view to preparing another appeal to the People (with a 
capital P). And at that point the affair may for the 
present be allowed to rest. 


Ture new Turkish Governor of Crete, Chakir Pasha, has 
He cannot be congratulated upon the 
prospect before him. Greek factiousness and Turkish 
incapacity have brought the island to a condition of almost 
complete anarchy. Encouraged probably by the presence 
of the Ottoman troops, the Mussulman portion of the 
population, who held aloof from the squabbles of the two 


arrived at Canea. 
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Christian parties with whom the troubles originated, seem 
to have their evil passions thoroughly aroused. So at least 
we might judge, if belief could be given to the accounts of 
massacres and atrocities and the wholesale evacuation of 
Christian villages ; but at present there is no means of 
saying how far these stories are true, and how far they 
are manufactured for European consumption. They are 
succeeding, at least, in stirring up excitement in Athens ; 
and the prospects are that Europe will shortly have Cretan 
affairs—perhaps Turkish affairs generally—on its hands. 


Tue Emperor Francis Joseph is paying a visit of friend- 
ship to his brother Kaiser at Berlin. King Humbert was 
there before him, and it will be the Czar’s turn next. Of 
course, it is sought to extract from the meeting evidence 
of the near approach or the indefinite postponement, of 
war ; and, indeed, it is unlikely that the two Emperors 
and their ministers—Bismarck and Kalnoky—will meet 
without important points in European policy being mooted, 
possibly settled, between them. But all that we are en- 
titled to assume is that the German-Austrian alliance is as 
intact as ever, and that it is a pledge of peace that other 
Powers are certain to respect—till spring. 





Lorp Satissury prudently refused to be drawn on 
Monday by Lord Carnarvon on the subject of the an- 
nouncement of a definite British policy in Egypt. His 
questioner did not go very skilfully to work. 
sented too many alternative policies, and raised too many 
objections to each of them. The Prime Minister demurred 
to accepting any of them, while he had in his power to 
follow yet another course—that of waiting the turn of 
events, while steadily pursuing the work of introducing 


He pre- 


financial, administrative, and judicial reforms in Egypt, 
Nevertheless the 
time will come, and probably speedily, when this country 
will have to decide, first, whether Egypt is to take the 
Soudan ; and, secondly, whether England is to take 
Egypt. In other words, Lord Carnarvon’s advice—to 
declare Egypt a British fief—would have been sound 
enough, if only he had waited for the proper time to 
offer it. 


and defending it against aggression. 





Sir Samuet Baker joins the cry of ‘On to Berber.’ 
He advocates the formation of a line of water-stations 
across that grim bit of desert in the great elbow of 
the Nile from Korosko to Abu Hamed. Such a line 
would not be easy to lay down or to maintain; and 
before undertaking the work the question must be settled, 
What are we to do when we get to Berber? We can 
scarcely remain there; the water stations can only be 
halts on the way to Khartoum. But that is an enterprise 
that needs—what we are too good at—consideration. 


Dr. Peters is not greatly to be envied. He is detained 
at Golbanti for want of porters; and Prince Bismarck — 
who has his reasons (1) for fostering the English alliance, 
and (2) for deprecating the colonial ardour of his country- 
men, who are good bullies but bad colonists—is pouring 
cold water upon his zeal for rescuing Emin and Stanley. 
Through the press at his command, the Chancellor has 
intimated that he cannot and will not risk the under- 
standing between himself and England to promote a plan 
for acquiring new African territory, under the guise of a 
philanthropic expedition. The Prince feels that it would 
be wisdom first to assimilate the territory he already has. 
Thus the prospects are that Stanley and Emin will be 
down at the coast before the good Peters is able to leave 
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it. This, with the recaleitrancy of the Porte and the 
snub of the Chancellor, he may quote as another proof of 
Britain’s jealousy and greed. 


UnpousTeDLy disquietude has been roused by the long 
silence of the missing explorer and the man he went to 
succour ; increased by the evil case in which the latest 
rumours represented them to be placed. Yet there are 
obscure but not insignificant indications that we may not 
have much longer to wait, and that the good news may 
come from British East Africa. Sir William Mackinnon’s 
Company is doing excellent work there, and is so bent 
on extending its operations that the adventure is already 
of national importance, and may presently be found a 
worthy sequel to that which gave us India—a develop- 
ment of the destiny, indeed, which has made Britain 
the greatest civilising influence in history since Rome. 
Three-quarters of a million of its shares are to be 
issued to the public; and at the same time the direc- 
tors enter more definitely upon the task of administer- 
ing and developing their estate of 100,000 square miles. 
Its authority has been carried up towards the Victoria 
Nyanza, and the base of Mount Kenia. Mr. Pigott has 
returned from the Galla country beyond the Tana River 
with his hands full of treaties and his wallet of heartening 
reports. It will be good (and natural) news that the area of 
operations has been extended to and beyond the White 
Nile. 





Tue Shah is an Eastern diplomatist of the first water. 
He knows the uses of flattery, and how and where to apply 
it. He has been flattering this country in the ear of M. de 
Blowitz; and by a brilliant and audacious stroke of art 
he has managed to flatter the French at the same time. 
He admires the English nation because, looking at them 
in the mass, their faces give him such an impression of 
power and order. The French people, on the other hand, 
have charmed him with their gaiety and activity ; the im- 
pression they gave the Padishah was that they must be 
very well off. He loves the Prince of Wales, and admires 
the Queen ; M. de Blowitz is too modest to mention what 
the Shah thinks of himself. As he seems to have the art of 
saying what people like best to hear, he probably told the 
Paris representative of The Times that he combines Eng- 
lish power with French vivacity, and is the greatest of the 
host of ‘ daily impressionists.’ 


THe mimic naval war has begun. The Active opened 
the ball by running down a barque on her voyage to the 
Forth ; the Collingwood’s torpedo-boat has knocked a hole 
in her bows by falling foul of the Devastation ; and the 
belted cruiser dustralia, which belonged to the hostile 
squadron under Admiral Baird, has been captured by 
Admiral Tryon’s ships. The croaking chorus has already 
opened. ‘The inevitable sailor, whose pessimism endears 
him to the purveyors of sensational paragraphs, has been 
interviewed at Portsmouth. According to this man of 
dark forebodings, none of the vessels in the fleet have 
A third of the 
crew of the mariner’s own ship are raw hands who con- 


their proper complement of men aboard. 


sistently neglect their duties and for whose failings the 
tried seaman are held responsible. According to the 
same authority, the heat between decks is ‘ something 
awful,’ the ventilation is unspeakably defective—in short, 
life on board a cruiser is such a purgatory that the 
author of these cheerful statements intends to quit his ship 
rather than sail in herto China. All of which may or may 
not be true. But after these doleful deliverances, it is 


some consolation to learn that the ship’s engines have more 
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than fulfilled Mr. Kirk’s (the designer's) expectations, 
and that 214 knots an hour were got out of the cruiser 
on the run from Sheerness to Portsmouth. 

Tue arrangements for signalling the approach of the 
enemy are of the most thorough-going description. There 
are in all some ninety signal-stations in telegraphic com- 
munication with each other. ‘These stations are divided 
into groups, with a central station for each section. Should 
a cruiser belonging to the hostile, or ‘Irish, fleet—the 
chief bases of which are Berehaven and Queenstown—be 
observed steaming past the Yorkshire or Northumbrian 
coast, the intelligence will be at once telegraphed to 
Leith to place the commanders of the Active, the Medusa, 
and the gunboats there stationed on the alert. That the 
interest of the Scottish public in the manceuvres has 
quickened rather than slackened since last year has been 
proved by the crowds who have daily thronged the Leith 
piers to watch the protecting squadron. 

The hysterical journalist and the geese who pin their 
faith to him have discovered a fresh abuse in the old 
constitutional principle of trial by jury, and are raging 
against it with all the fury of them that imagine a vain 
thing. Mrs. Maybrick, in a word, has been found guilty ; 
and to prevent a recurrence of such outrages upon sen- 
timent, it is announced that this ‘effete system’ must 
go. The clamour for its abolition, on the ground that 
as a jury—should not have 





a miscellaneous body 
matters of moment submitted to it, comes—as every- 
thing comes—with the worst grace possible from those 
who claim to be the representatives of democracy. It is 
not long since its suspension in parts of the kingdom where 
Irishmen were ready to perjure themselves, in furtherance 
of the war against ‘the base, bloody, and brutal Saxon,’ 
was denounced by the same excitable crowd as a blow 
at ‘the palladium of our liberties.’ The fact is that these 
journals and their following veer like a weathercock at 
every breath of passion or of prejudice, irrespective of 
the direction from which it comes. 

In spite of the prophets of ill, the Twelith was a 
success. Of course, the long spell of dry weather among 
the red heather—for little rain has fallen on the moors, 
although there has been plenty where it was less deside- 
rated—has made itself felt. In some of the Perthshire 
and Aberdeenshire districts, too, a lot of birds, both 
old and young, succumbed to epidemic. 
have almost wholly escaped the taint, and the birds are 
in excellent condition, though rather ‘wild.’ On the 
whole, therefore, the season has opened well (the return 
per gun being little if anything short of that recorded last 
year), and promises to be a fairly good one. Fewer birds 


Other places 


were on sale in towns within a few hours of the start of 
the shooting than usual: a circumstance which points to 
the decline of poaching. 
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ON SOME POINTS IN MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
SPEECH. 
_. at Highbury, near Birmingham, 
the other day, Mr. Chamberlain had much to 
say that was mainly addressed to his fellow-townsmen 
alone. Electioneering was his theme, and more par- 
ticularly electioneering in Birmingham ; where parties 
and politics are so strangely mixed that no account of 
them yet received appears quite credible. That there 
are a great many Radicals in the place we have every 
reason to believe. That another and a different faction 
exists must be inferred from the circumstance that 
political oppugnancy runs to extremes in Birmingham. 
Indeed, we do hear of a very considerable Tory party 
there ; but then we also read of the meetings of this 
party, we mark the roundly-applauded doctrine that 
is taught at them, and perceive as a matter of certainty 
that here is only so much Radicalism the more. Never- 
theless there can be no doubt that there are at least 
two factions in Birmingham, that one is denominated 
Radical, that another calls itself Conservative, and that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill (who 
are experienced politicians) both speak of them as 
different and opposed parties. They ought to know; 
but without such testimony we should be forced to 
suspect that a town which produces so many imitation 
articles had turned out, for its own use, a Conservatism 
plated on the baser metal. Manifestly, however, an 
article like that would not be worth quarrelling about ; 
and in Birmingham political rivalries are very hot and 
very bitter. Most of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
taken up with them ; but as it is quite impossible, at this 
distance from the locality, to make out the difference 
between the Radicalism that Mr. Schnadhorst organised 
and the doctrine that Birmingham Conservatism accepts 
from Lord Randolph Churchill, we must leave those 
strange disputes to settle themselves. This is all the more 
permissible because Birmingham politics—like the far 
stronger Manchester school that flourished and faded in 
a single generation—have lost the particular importance 
that was allowed to them a little while since. 

But though Mr. Chamberlain specially concerned 
himself with local electioneering, he had much to say in 
a sort of aside” manner that we are all interested in. 
Of course we must bear in mind his rather difficult posi- 
tion. We should not forget his natural temptations to 
make the most of all that accounts for his adherence to 
a Conservative Government, or that explains the general 
support it obtains from him. When he answers the 





perverse cry of ‘ renegade” in his own town, we 
should expect him to seek broader reasons of 
exculpation than fidelity to the Union ; though that 
should be enough, considering all that attack on the 
Union implies. Naturally, he will do his best to show 
that the Government is not so very Conservative after 
all; that for the time, at any rate, it puts its Conser- 
vatism in abeyance, consenting to be directed in a great 
degree by its Liberal allies. If he can point to the 
adoption of any course of conduct, or any measure of 
legislation, which favours this account of the matter, 
he will do so with as much emphasis as the facts will 
bear ; possibly allowing himself to go to the verge of 
exaggeration in describing the effect of Radical 
influence in the management of public business, 
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mav fairly be expected of a 
situation, 


This, we repeat, 
man in Mr. this is 
precisely what that gentleman says and does. ‘The 
speech at Highbury was strongly marked by the 
endeavour to satisfy his audience that though Lord 
Salisbury’s Administration must undoubtedly be called 
Conservative, it willingly admits an infusion of Liberal- 
ism into its measures as a condition of Liberal and 


Chamberlain’s and 


Radical support. ‘ Recognising our position, it has 
given full consideration to our opinions, has consulted 
us as to the legislation which it should bring forward, 
and has listened fully and fairly to our suggestions "— 
with what result 2? This Mr. Chamberlain hastens to 
declare. ‘Toa 'Tory Government we owe thanks for 
a Local Government scheme more Liberal in its prin- 
ciples than any which has ever been proposed by any 
previous Administration, Liberal or Conservative’; not 
to speak of other reforms which lead Mr. Chamberlain 
to exclaim, ‘If this is Toryism, I am perfectly con- 
tent to support it... Measures of similar import, he 
says, may be expected to follow—(such as free primary 
education for England, another Land Bill for Ireland, 
and a Peasant Proprietary Bill for the same country, to- 
gether with extension of Local Government there)—* if 
the alliance continues. 

Now Mr. Chamberlain may be perfectly justified in 
all this. ‘The facts may justify him, and we may have 
no great reason to quarrel with the facts. But if, as 
we do not for a moment doubt, he is truly anxious that 
harmony shall remain undisturbed between Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists, it might be well for him 
to remember that his speeches are read by both. They 
are read not only in Birmingham, but in every con- 
stituency in the United Kingdom ; and amongst these 
constituencies there are a large number of Conserva- 
tives who are by no means of the Birmingham type. 
That Toryism has become liberalised of late is cer- 
tainly and fortunately true; but still there is a very 
distinct difference between the living Toryism of to-day 
and the principles called Liberal in places like Birming- 
ham. This difference is one which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own teaching in recent times, and the Laboucherian 
tenets of a later hour, have done much to harden; and 
though, taking the country all through, Conservatism 
was in a decided minority when there were only two 
parties in the State, we are now living in a totally 
changed state of things. Nowadays, Liberalism is split 
into two or three opposed factions; and it would be 
strange indeed if the turbulent and ludicrous extrava- 
gances of the more advanced of these parties did not 
drive many a sober Liberal into the ranks of declared 
Conservatism. and this is what 
we wish to point out to Mr. Chamberlain—that the 
Conservatives have probably become the strongest of 
all the various parties in the State. But even sup- 
posing them to have added nothing to their num- 
bers, it will still be allowed that there are not a few 
thousands of them, and that they have become more 





The consequence is 


confirmed in their principles by the outrageous develop- 
ments of Latter-Day Radicalism. And if so, may it 
not be supposed that a good many ‘Tory readers of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech must rebel at his description of 
the way in which the Government is carried on? It 
would matter little if that description never went 
beyond the ears of Birmingham Radicals and Birming- 
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ham Tories. These it might even tend to harmonise, 
since they seem to be of the same way of thinking. But 
how is the genuine hard-shell Conservative likely to take 
the statement that Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues 
are acknowledged partners in the Government, and are 
able to boast that they have it all their own way 
there ? That is what the Highbury speech comes to ; 
and though it may well fulfil the intention of soothing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s friends, is there no danger that it 
will annoy and irritate many other members of the new 
alliance? ‘There are plenty of downright Conservatives in 
the country—men who are as firmly grounded on their 
principles as any other sort of politicians. They are 
hard-mouthed men, perhaps; obstinate men, perhaps ; 
but they have votes, they are at liberty to go to the 
polling-booth or to stay at home, and from that point 
of view they have to be considered by any gentleman 
who is anxious to keep the whole Unionist party in good 
humour. And though it may please the Radicals to hear 
that the legislation of the Government is planned on 
Radical advice, does take a Radical turn, and will do 
so in future ‘if the alliance continues,’ it cannot be sup- 
posed that all Conservatives are equally delighted. Mr. 
Chamberlain should remember this whenever he speaks 
on the subject again, so as to avoid any temptation to 
exaggerate the influence of the Government’s allies and 
counsellors. Along with every other member of Parlia- 
ment, he knows that their influence has occasioned a 
great deal of discontent on the Conservative benches of 
the House of Commons—a discontent which at one 
time amounted almost to mutiny ; and he must be 
that the of the 
country is quite as likely to take a disgust at what the 


aware unofficialised Conservatism 
Birmingham Liberals are called to rejoice in. Of course 
we all understand that the allies of the Government 
have to be considered in the choice of legislation and 
the general conduct of affairs. Most Conservatives are 
heartily disposed to admit a little more Liberalism 
into the general body of party principle. Never- 
theless, Conservatism is not Radicalism, but a party 
opposed to it; though one strong ground of agree- 
ment (defence of the Union) may bring them together. 
And Mr. Chamberlain should reflect that when he re- 
presents the Government as guided so very much by 
Radical counsels, he may please the smaller section of 
Unionists and confirm its waverers, but he will not 
delight the larger one. Harmony being the main ob- 
ject in view—concord, and no abstention at Parlia- 
mentary elections—Mr. Chamberlain should be in- 
formed that some care is needed here ; and his speech 
at Highbury (not the first of its kind) provokes us to 
come forward with the information. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN IRISH M.P. 


ID ye hear “um, och, Tim me jewel ? Hear the 
spalpeen cracking the whip, 
Double-thonging the pack, Tim, till he made ‘um 
shqueak and shkip ? 
Begorra, and didn’t he larrup “um, Tim! Me hide is 
shmarting still, 
All becuz I’d been at my divarsions, and at “um, ‘Tim, 


wid a will ! 
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All becuz I’d been down to Margate for a shniff of the 
briny say, 

Wid a shlip of a gyurl to comfort me and pour me out 
me tay ! 

It’s the divvle and all I say, me bhoy, and bad luck to 
me and mine, 

If it woren’t for the dhirty hapence, by the hokey Id 
resign ! 


Och, to blazes wid the party, Tim! And the Leader 
bould and thrue, 

Does he think that an Irish gintleman’s created to sit 
and boo 

And bellow at Bloody Balfour (and him not caring a 
damn !) 

Day and night till P'm kilt wid um—begorra and so I am! 

“Lis himself sets the great example, Tim! My gintle- 
man gives the aaa 

And he dhrinks his punch in quiet, or he goes and he 
kills his bird, 

And he laves us all at attention just to cheer ould Billy 
O'Brine, 

And he takes the hapence along wid um, and he 
knows we can’t resign. 


It’s the Healys, Tim, and the Redmonds is the bhoys 
for having their fun : 

They can take the flure when it plazes “um, Tim, and 
they never does be done. 

And the Harringtons ? Och, be aisy, Tim—be aisy wid 
your kid! 

Can't they work it out in the papers, bedad, and make 
oath they never did ? 

But such iligant recreations, Tim, is not for us in the 
could. 

Sure, we re booing, Tim, and were voting, and we ‘re 
doing as we're tould ; 

Or ‘ Bhoys !° says he, and ‘Sor !* says we, and says he, 
‘"Tis mighty fine, 

But ye ll have to work for the hapence, or begorra 


ye ll resign. 


But it’s all for poor ould Ireland, Tim, we ‘re wearing 
this taste of the green. 

She’s the most disthrousered country, Tim, that ever 
yet was seen. 

And three pounds a week’s a convaynience, ‘Tim, and 
earn it we must, asthore, 

Or they ‘ll put us in the papers, Tim, and they ‘ll 
boy cott us galore. 

But its O! for ‘the great and glorious day when the 
cruel Red goes dom n, 

And never no more shall we need, bedad, to wear the 
marthyr’s crown ! 

Mor it’s heavy, me bhoy—it’s heavy; and I think 
when I toe the line 

‘ Bad cess to the dhirty hapence . . . if I had um I’d 
resign. 


AN APPEAL 'TO BEDLAM. 


T is with some unwillingness that we again approach 
the subject of the Maybrick case. But the usual 
appeal to the Greater Jury has been made ; and it is our 
duty to speak, and that with no uncertain sound, on 
the side of reason and justice and truth, It is not 
our intention to reconsider the evidence: we at least 
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do not venture to perform in a perfunctory manner 
the duties of a Court of Criminal Appeal. Yet 
there are some things that may be said. It is impos- 
sible to think of the trial without a feeling of 
stern satisfaction. Englishmen of all classes are 
still competent to perform their duty with perfect 
dignity and perfect fearlessness. 
was a model of its kind; it was scrupulously fair, 
it was even considerate, yet no link in the chain 
of evidence was left wanting ; not even in the hideous 
confusion of tongues about us has any one been bold 
enough to declaim against the counsel for the Crown. It 
was one of the features of the case that there was at the 
disposal of the prisoner a practically unlimited amount 
of money, so that whatever was possible in the way of 


The prosecution 


getting together evidence and buying skilled counsel— 
that was done. The abilities of Sir Charies Russell are 
famous enough, and in such a matter he is at his 
best. In many departments of law he is far from first, 

but who can surpass him in dealing with a witness or 
in pleading with a jury? His eeats were worthy of 
himself and of the occasion. If he failed, it was that 
even for him the array of facts was too overwhelming. As 
a judge, Mr. Justice ‘Stephen has his failings : but he has 
no living equal in command of the cdmieal law and the 
law of ovidenees ; his powerful and trained intelligence 
forgets nothing, slurs nothing, distorts nothing ; 
his charge presented to the jury all they had Wie 
from day to day in its true order and relation. Of 
the jury it is not possible, nor if it were possible 
is it desirable, to say much. They listened and they 
gave their verdict: that is almost all. During eight 
days they carefully considered every point in the 
issue before them ; it was for that time their sole ob- 
ject in life; slowly yet steadily their opinions formed 
and gained in force; their decision was without doubt 
an expression of the conscience of them all. They had 
their oaths, the idea of their own responsibility, the 
consciousness that public attention was focussed on the 
event. And they had something more. In an English 
court of justice there is a great weight of tradition, 

experience, and authority that makes for truth. The 
rules of evidence are the result of the daily experi- 
ment of centuries; and the mass of trash which in 
ordinary life passes for proof is carefully sifted 
by men who have made such work the business of 
their lives. Then, again, it cannot be said that the 
prisoner's mouth was hie. She was allowed to make 
a statement; her oath would have given it no addi- 
tional force ; it was scarce to her disadvantage that she 
could not be cross-examined on it. If all this deli- 
cate and perfect machinery, working without any per- 
ceptible hitch, is not to be depended on, what is? And 
where and to what must we look for the truth? To 
what, it is argued, but the Greater Jury of the excited 
journalist ? To the manufactured force which he is 
pleased to dignify by the name of public opinion ? 
And if that is against the verdict, then it is obvious 
that the verdict must be set aside. 

Now the best public opinion is not against the 
verdict : it is contented to acquiesce in what the jury 
have done. We are even convinced that if we polled 
the country head by head we should find the vast 
majority in favour of the law. But the vast majority 
are comparatively indifferent, whilst of agitators ever 
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on the look-out for a profitable sensation there are 
enough and to spare, and these have made the case of 
Mrs. Maybrick all their own: some because they are 
against capital punishment; others because they are 
notoriety-hunters ; others because they are faddists on 
principle, and on principle are opposed to everything 
regular ; others because, though perfectly honest, they 
are perfectly senseless ; others, again, because they are 
sentimentalists. And they make a cackling out of all 
proportion to their numbers ; they carry the careless and 
the unwary with them; they proclaim their voice the 
To them the appeal is to be 
made: and if it be not an appeal to Bedlam, how else 
shall it be described ? 

We know with what choice flowers—what orchids 
—of style, The Daily Telegraph, The Star, and 
The Pall Mall Gazette (though, for reasons not far to 
seek, the leaders of this last have been unwontedly 
sensible) have filled their the trial. 
The Stock and Produce Exchanges at Liverpool are 


voice of the people! 


columns since 
not so convinced as at first that the verdict is wrong ; 
but the miserable crowds that hissed the judge and 
jury whilst they cheered the convict show the real 
drift At Cardiff tables 
been set up in the streets that working men may sign 
a petition against the sentence. At the race-meeting 
at Brighton the opinion on the course was against the 
verdict. A spiritualist at Newcastle has learned from 
‘manifestations’ that the convict is innocent. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow has written and spoken wishing every success 
to the agitation. If a committee is formed to meet in 
London, Mr. Charles Marvin has announced that he 
will join it. Mrs. Josephine Butler and Mrs. Cunning- 
hame-Graham both opine that a woman should only be 
tried by a jury of women, and the latter is convinced 
that had there been such a jury the issue would have 
been different. The behaviour of the Cannon Street 
Meeting was worthy of the palmy days of the Clerken- 
well Vestry. As for the ladies who were prepared to 
present a bouquet of flowers to Mrs. Maybrick if the 
jury had only been prepared to say that they were not 
convinced that she was a poisoner, it is obvious that to 
them she must, if less than a murderess, have always 
And of all these elements is that 
wider jury composed before whom the case is now being 
re-tried with leader-writers for counsel and scraps of 


of popular feeling. have 


been a_ heroine. 


gossip for evidence! As for their verdict, by a sort 
of inverse ‘ Jeddart justice’ they have already given it. 
Will that verdict prevail with the authorities? In the 
interests of justice it must not. 

It is the inevitable misfortune of penal measures that 
in proportion as they are effectual they are not seen. 
A woman is mad enough and wicked enough to plot 
the death of her husband by slow poison. She medi- 
tates again and again on the crime and its consequences. 
The certainty of punishment will be her strongest 
deterrent ; and if she is turned from her purpose, no 
one knows that here is a case in which the law has 
been a terror to evil-doers. But, it may be said, 
penal servitude is worse than death. It is not for 
us to balance the of the cell and 
the felon’s grave. Yet, whatever our hopes and 
fears and beliefs, death has in it so much of the 
terrible and the unknown that human experience proves 
that, justly administered, it is the most deterrent of all 


horrors felon’s 
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punishments. Notoriety will make amends for much : 
it may even sweeten long years of imprisonment ; it 
does not rob the supreme penalty of its horrors. But 
the discussion of this point is futile. If Mrs. May- 


brick is guilty it can scarce be denied that she merits 


Her natural in- 
telligence, her education, her wealth, all aggravate 
her crime. If she is not guilty—nay, if there be a 
reasonable doubt as to her guilt—then, it is certain, 
she ought to go free. 


the heaviest punishment of the law. 


Are death sentences, then, never to be revised ? 
’ 


The reply is plain. Only in two cases. The ver- 


dict has been guilty; the sentence death. Unless 
the judge dissents, unless new evidence be discovered, 
that sentence ought to be carried out, no matter what 
clamour is raised. ‘To see that this is done may be 
a kind of torture, but it is the duty of every good 
citizen. 





POLITICAL DRY-ROT. 


HE time of Registration is at hand, and it is the 
duty of every man of Unionist opinions to see 

that his name is on the coming roll of electors for 
That is a simple matter, and the 
trouble it entails on individual Unionists is the writing 


his constituency. 


of a short letter, while the expense is that of a penny 
stamp. And yet there is not the slightest doubt 
that thousands of Unionists who know their duty as 
well as ourselves will forget to take that trouble 
and to incur that while it true 
that thousands Unionist opinions are 
ignorant of the duty and, if they were not, would 
These are the citizens of 
These are the men who 


expense ; is also 


more with 
deliberately decline to do it. 

whom no State can be proud. 
are superior to politics—whose interest in public affairs 
is limited to the trick of abusing those who do the work 
of the party to which they profess to belong, or of 
As 


a rule they are a class of slender intellect, they are im- 


proving how a lost election might have been won. 


perfectly educated, they are of no particular social status. 
But they exist in multitudes, and, as it is the weight 
that tells, there are few elections which might not be 
turned by their votes. They are of all ages, and it is 
only when they are young that there is much hope of 
arousing them: unless indeed a politician is so in- 
spired as to appeal directly to their pockets. 

They are like a house built not upon a rock but 
(like Amsterdam) upon piles, and they are subject, 
this indifferentism, to a kind of dry-rot. It 
saps their foundations, the of their 
life gradually sinks, the horizon of their views and 


in 
and edifice 
sympathies narrowing with every day’s subsidence. 
If the dry-rot be taken in time there is a chance 
of its cure; but if the operator wait too long, then 
does the patient dry-rot to extinction. All 
Britain, in all except perhaps the highest classes, there 
are countless young men over twenty-one years of 
age, whose political education is still practically to 
seek. ‘I hate politics, or ‘I take no interest in 
politics, are the words with which they dispose of 


over 


public affairs, just as they might say ‘I am not inter- 
ested in conic sections’ or ‘I cannot stand the differential 
calculus,’ and just as if politics had as little to do with 
the lives they have to live as the calculus or as conic 
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sections. Of course they are exceeding foolish, but the 
party managers are also exceeding foolish if they leave 
any thing undone whereby these young persons may 
be : susianul to their duties as citizens of the British 

Empire. Those Unionists, for instance, who still hold 
aloof from the Primrose League are every whit as igno- 
rant, both of the way the world i is governed and of their 
duties as members of their party, as these young men 
are ignorant of the duty imposed upon them by the 
Reform Acts of the last half-century. The franchise, 
it has often been said, is not so much a privilege as 
a duty. Before the Reform Bill of 1832 those in 
whose hands the governance of the country lay seldom 
shirked the duty imposed upon them by their power. 
By that Act and by the succeeding measures the classes 
who had the power have tacitly bargained with those 
who had it not. ‘We will share our privileges with 
you, if you will share our duties.” But the bargain is 
not always kept. ‘The privileges are conferred, but the 
duties are too seldom shared. 

The point of all this is in a nut-shell. 
Gladstonian seat in Scotland which at the last general 
election might not have returned a Unionist had those 
who abstained from voting cast their votes for him. 


There is not a 


There are further very few constituencies in which by 
active work at this present season the Unionist strength 
might not be very largely increased—increased, for 
instance, by the systematic and organised registration 
of those who vote under the Lodger and Service Fran- 
chises. Is it too much to hope that when even East- 
Lothian has at length begun to rub its eyes and think 
it time to open them (a Unionist organisation for that 
county is nominally at least a fact), the Unionists all over 
the country may during the next few weeks expend suffi- 
cient energy to insure that, even in the most hopeless 
constituency, all available voters will be enrolled ? No 
constituency is really hopeless ; anything may happen 
to upset the best laid schemes of wirepullers ; but votes 
are always votes, and now is the time, and the only time, 
to make them. The day is past—if indeed it ever 
existed—when elections were won by speech-making. 
Elections are fought and won when the roll of electors 
If Unionists all over the country—in 
Caithness as well as in London—both which districts, 


is made up. 


if all accounts be true, are in need of organisation 
—would persuade themselves of the fact that to all 
intents and purposes a general election is going on dur- 
ing this month of August, there would be little cause 
for anxiety at the actual counting of heads. ‘ Organise, 
organise’ and* Register, register ’—there is the true 
salvation ; and to indulge in dry-rot is to diminish the 
influence of a party on whose power of controlling 
affairs the Empire depends for some possibilities of 
existence, 


THE MUNICIPAL STRENGTH OF GLASGOW, 
\ N American writer, Mr. Shaw, has, the new 


number of The Political Science Quarterly, con- 
trasted local government as it exists in Great Britain 
with local government as it exists in the United States. 
The contrast is ‘arefully executed, and Mr. Shaw 
sums up in favour of local institutions here, although he 
also appears to be of the opinion that their superiority 
to those of his own country is a political accident. One 
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of the most notable features of the article is the very 
warm eulogy which the author passes on the muni- 
cipal bodies of Glasgow for what they have done during 
the past quarter of a century or so in the way of pro- 
viding the citizens under their supervision with good 
water, pure air, and elementary education. In the 
municipal race he places Glasgow before Edinburgh, 
Manchester, and even Birmingham. This eulogy is 
unquestionably deserved, although it is evident from the 
positively magnificent exertions which are being made by 
Manchester to recover the apparently lost paramountcy 
of Lancashire, that Glasgow cannot afford to rest self- 
complacently on her oars. Nor are there any symptoms 
of the abatement of this municipal energy. In spite 
of the somewhat unnecessary rebuff administered to the 
Town Council by Lord § Salisbury in the course of the 
present Session, the scheme of ‘annexation’ which 
will, when given effect to, make Glasgow beyond 
all possibility of doubt the second city in the 
empire, is to be pushed resolutely forward. The 
Corporation, not content with the management of the 
gas and water of the city, may, it is said, contemplate 
the taking of the tramways, which at present yield to 
the Company owning them an enormous revenue, into 
its own hands. At a cost which will probably come to 
little less than £300,000, the new Municipal Buildings 
of the city are being completed, and it is beyond all 
doubt that for internal beauty, if not for imposing 
external effect, they will bear the palm from all 
other similar edifices in the United Kingdom. The 
purification of the Clyde is at last in the air 
—unhappily in more senses than one. The pro- 
blem is a serious one, but it will hardly overtax 
the energies of a city which thought the expenditure 
incurred in appropriating Loch Katrine a bagatelle. 
Doubtless the time will come when Glasgow will take 
systematic steps to acquire a new and not altogether 
intolerable accent, and to secure for its pictures a local 
habitation not unworthy of them, and not quite a dis- 
grace to itself. 

At the present moment, the citizens of Glasgow are 
above all things exercised by the question who is to be 
their next Lord’Provost. The fact that they are so 
much exercised indicates the secret of the municipal 
strength of the Western capital, but it also indicates 
how, in the chapter of accidents, this strength may 
be converted suddenly into weakness. It is admittedly 
a matter of the most extreme difficulty to find 
suitable successor to Sir James King, who is re- 
garded as a typical Lord Provost. And why ? 
Simply because he has during the whole course 
of his reign placed the interests of Glasgow, in 
the largest and most comprehensive sense, be- 
fore everything else. Sir James is a loyal partisan, 
whose Unionism is beyond question; it is indeed an 
open secret that if he would consent to become a can- 
didate for Parliament at next General Election, he 
would wrest from the Gladstonians any one of the seats 
they at present hold in Glasgow. He could eject Sir 
George Trevelyan from Bridgeton ; had he stood for 
Govan, Mr. John Wilson would not to-day be its mem- 
ber. But since he became Lord Provost, he has taken 
no active part in politics: in his dealings with Lord 
Salisbury, he has been the representative of a politically 
divided Glasgow, and not a Conservative politician. 
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Singularly enough, the municipal strength of Glasgow, 
so admirably impersonated by Sir James King, con- 
stitutes its political weakness. Glasgow politicians of 
all shades of opinion say freely that their city could 
never by any possibility disgrace itself as Edinburgh 
recently did by conferring its freedom upon Mr. Parnell, 
simply because its ‘Town Council does not contain men of 
the type of Bailie Walcot, whose eye is jaundiced with 
partisanship. ‘That is true, and, so far as Edinburgh 
is concerned, pity “tis “tis true. At the same time there 
is an obvious danger that political languor may be asso- 
ciated with municipal vigour, if indeed it be not the 
outcome of it. Glasgow did well for the Union at the 
General Election of 1886: her conduct contrasted very 
favourably indeed with that of Edinburgh. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s latest volte face roused into active resistance the 
strong though latent Conservatism of the commercial 
But—and upon this matter it is 
there is 


section of Scotland. 
time there were some plain speaking at once 
something more than a risk of the activity of 1886 
degenerating into apathy. Govan was lost through an 
electioneering inactivity that was the reverse of masterly. 
But the lesson of Govan has not been learned. Except, 
perhaps, in three divisions, the Unionists of Glasgow are 
totally unprepared for a certain General Election or 
possible by-elections; or it would perhaps be more 
accurate to say that they are prepared for possibilities or 
accidents precisely as the Prussian military system of the 
Napoleonic period was prepared for the battle of Jena. 

Not only is this municipal strength of Glasgow com- 
patible with political weakness : there is a certain insecu- 
rity about its continuance. For, as in the Ghent and the 
Bruges, if not in the Venice and the Genoa of the past, it 
depends on the vitality of what may be termed the muni- 
cipal instinct. ‘This instinct is exceptionally strong in 
Sir James King; it was exceptionally strong in Mr. Ure, 
one of the more recent of his predecessors. But suppose 
that through blundering, cliquishness, or personal 
jealousies, there were at any time in the future to be 
elected to the Lord Provostship some man who was weak 
in or destitute of the municipal instinct, would not the 
result be embarrassing, might it not be even fatal, to 
the position of Glasgow among the municipalities of the 
Kingdom ? 
tially commercial city depends entirely upon the cease- 
less vigilance of those entrusted, directly or indirectly, 
with her destinies. 


The commercial supremacy of an essen- 


They must seize occasion—and 
every occasion—by the hand. Any one who knows 
how much the prosperity of Glasgow has recently 
been imperilled by strikes is also well aware of the fact 
that that prosperity is, like Amsterdam, built upon 
piles. The salvation of Glasgow is to be found in the 
fact that nearly all her leading citizens are filled with 
this instinct. ‘Though one may prove deficient, all will 
not. It is therefore perhaps as reasonable to speculate 
on the exhaustion of our coal supply as on the dying 
out of the municipal instinct in Glasgow. 





PARLIAMENTARY OPPOSITION TO IRISH 
MEASURES. 


[' has been laid down as a principle for our political 
guidance that ‘the duty of an Opposition is to 
On the face of it the maxim is an utterly 
detestable one, contrary to common sense and incom- 
patible with any right motive of proper service to the 


oppose.” 
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State. It is indeed one of those catch-words which have 
been adopted with little thought and with scarce any 
examination, but which have done much to confuse 
and degrade our politics. If it were true that in respect 
of all questions, whether indifferent or essential, there 
was a sort of dichotomous division, a black and a white 
solution ; an absolute good and an absolute bad; then 
there might conceivably be a reason for one party 
to oppose indiscriminately whatever its rivals pro- 
posed. When there are two opinions, and two only, 
it is not unnatural to hold that ours is right, and 
that of our opponents wrong. But as a matter of fact 
we live in a world in which no such system of division 
exists. ‘There are many things which must be done by 
an executive Government, and in respect of which the 
duty of opposition is in nowise incumbent on the party 
which is not in office. The peculiar nature of our 
institutions is often forgotten, and the fact that the 
legislative and the executive are one and the same is 
altogether overlooked. It is true that the members of 
the Government in Parliament are practically responsible 
for the making of the law ; but they are also charged with 
carrying it out, and with performing all those acts which 
are essential to the healthy political life of an organised 
state. The assumption that the Government for the 
time being is invariably and uniformly in the wrong 
is no doubt part of the necessary mental equipment 


But platform 


oratory has no necessary connection, as we all know, 


of a large class of platform orators. 


with either truth or reason; and the assumption 
referred to is in fact neither true nor reasonable. It 
may seem scarce worth while to spend so much space 
upon proving a statement which, when we come to 
examine it, appears axiomatic. But unhappily we so 
very seldom do examine our catch-words that the time 
is not altogether wasted. 

The Opposition in the House of Commons at the 
present moment}is made up of a number of predatory 
bands which,carry on a guerilla warfare independently of 
each other, and it is therefore somewhat difficult to say 
which of the numerous chiefs is to be considered the 
real leader of the whole ragged regiment. If, however, 
we inquire what individual succeeds most often in unit- 
ing the sections, appears to be regarded with the greatest 
degree of fear, and consequently commands the readiest 
obedience and the largest following, we find that it is Mr. 
Labouchere—who, therefore, must undoubtedly be set 
down as the leader de facto of the Gladstonian Parnellites. 
There may be many opinions as to Mr. Labouchere’s 
qualifications as a statesman and as to his services to 
the country ; but with regard to his position as a party 
leader there is no room for doubt. ‘The member for 
Northampton has himself told us what is the course he 
thinks it his duty to pursue in the House of Commons. 
His policy as described by himself is one of deliberate, 
planned, persistent obstruction to all legislation brought 
in or favoured by the Government. Now, the policy 
which Mr, Labouchere is not ashamed to avow, the 
Opposition, it is clear, are not ashamed to follow ; and 
the result is a state of things disgraceful to the country 
and most dangerous to the welfare of Parliament itself. 
Those who adopt the policy of obstruction are appa 
rently under the impression that by making all govern- 
ment impossible they are advancing their own cause. 
That they can by any possibility serve their country 
by taking such a course is an absurdity on the face 
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of it; indeed, to do Mr. Labouchere and his followers 
justice, it is probable that such a detail as the welfare 
of their country, as distinct from the advantage of their 
own section of their own party, never enters into their 
calculations at all. As the Parnellite section, following 
the counsels of Mr. Redmond and others, are striving 
to make government impossible in Ireland and_ to 
restore barbarism in the interests of civilisation, so the 
Gladstonian section is trying to fulfil its mission in 
Parliament by reducing Parliament to utter impotence. 

Fortunately the power of these persons for mischief is 
not as great as their will. Were it otherwise the prospect 
before us would indeed be a melancholy one. For let it 
be remembered that the supposed sanction for Mr. Labou- 
chere’s action is nothing more than the opinion which 
Mr. Labouchere holds, or pretends to hold, to the effect 
that he is right and that his opponents are wrong. 
But it will be observed that there can never be a time 
when a similar sanction will not be equally available to 
any other member who for reasons good, bad, or in- 
different, thinks fit to follow Mr. Labouchere’s example. 
It is all very well that ‘I, Henry Labouchere, being of 
opinion that I am right and everybody else wrong, 
should issue a decree that the business of the country 
shall be brought to a standstill until I can do it in my 
own way. But what is there to prevent a future Par- 
liamentary majority being confronted in like manner by 
a similar proclamation, beginning, ‘I, John Jones, or 
‘I, John, ‘'Tom, or * Harry ’—a_ proclamation based 
on precisely the same kind of authority, and entitled to 
the same kind of respect, as that which Mr. Labouchere 
has issued in the present Parliament to his own followers ? 
We ask what is to prevent it? And the answer is that 
there is nothing to prevent it; and that as certainly as 
those now in a minority persist in degrading and 
thwarting the Government without reference to the 
merits of the work in which it is engaged, so certainly 
will future Governments find themselves confronted 
by men equally unprincipled and by an opposition 
equally unreasonable and immoral. That is the 
penalty which Parliament, and the nation which elects 
Parliament, must expect to pay for the indulgence 
which now appears to give pleasure to a certain number. 
At this moment legislation for the good of Ireland is 
being artfully and deliberately obstructed by the 
Radical party. The same party has already signified 
its intention of adopting a similar course with regard 
to all English and Scottish legislation proposed by the 
Government, irrespective of its merits. Hitherto its 
members have certainly done all in their power to carry 
out their programme. The party, however, has not 
succeeded ; and we are very much mistaken if its failure 
will be confined to this one particular. We believe 
that the electors will learn to appreciate at their true 
value the services of men whose avowed object it is to 
reduce Parliament to impotence, and to deprive the 
nation of all control over its own business. 


CRICKET. 


URING the past few weeks the glorious uncer- 
- tainty of Cricket has been overwhelmingly 
demonstrated. Again and again have the anticipa- 
tions of the prophets proved fallacious. Disappoint- 
ment has overtaken those who place reliance on ‘ public 
form, and forget that a match is never lost until it is 
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won. If the counties contended for supremacy in 
heats it might be seriously argued that Somersetshire 
deserved the honours of the championship. For the 
south-western county had little difficulty in defeat- 
ing Essex; Essex won an easy victory over Surrey ; 
while against Surrey the hitherto invincible Notting- 
ham made but a show of resistance. In all this there 
is a touch of topsy-turvydom. We are not less sur- 
prised to witness the triumph of Essex over Surrey 
than we should be if a common plater ran away 
from a Derby winner, or a Junior Op. wrested the 
Smith’s Prize from a Senior Wrangler. Fortunately, 
however, the championship is decided by a method 
which leaves hazard out of the question, and pays due 
regard to the chances of the game. 

In spite of her one disaster, the superiority of Not- 
tingham is still beyond dispute. It will be remembered 
that in their first encounter Nottingham defeated 
Surrey by an innings and 153 runs. At the Oval last 
week the southern county did something to retrieve 
her position. The game was closely contested to the 
last, and the Notts eleven finished their second innings 
134 runs behind the Surrey total only half-an-hour 
before the time of drawing stumps. On Tuesday 
night neither side could claim much advantage. In 
their first innings the Surrey men had scored 172, 
while 129 were down to the credit of Notts. In the 
second innings Abel and Lockwood made a magnificent 
stand and the score stood at 140 when they were 
parted. With eight wickets down Mr. Shuter showed 
admirable judgment, as the event proved, in declaring 
his innings at an end. It remained for Nottingham 
to hit off 219 runs in three hours. Such a feat 
should not have been impossible to an eleven which 
included Shrewsbury, Gunn, and Barnes. Yet so 
good was the Surrey bowling that the Notts men 
took two hours and a half to put 84 runs to- 
gether, and lost all their wickets in the task. 
But Surrey’s triumph was due as much to the 
courageous judgment of Mr. Shuter and Lohmann’s 
excellent bowling as to the batting of Abel and Lock- 
wood. The Surrey eleven followed up this brilliant 
victory by making 507 runs against Middlesex, which 
they defeated by an innings and 74 runs. Mr. W. 
W. Read displayed something of his old form, and 
scored 115 in admirable style. And then, by one of 
those unaccountable chances which can only be wit- 
nessed in the cricket field, Surrey succumbed almost 
without a struggle to the fast bowling of an Essex 
professional! Lancashire does not lag far behind 
Surrey, and has won eight of the eleven matches in 
which she has been engaged. 

The festival at Canterbury was distinguished by some 
admirable play on the part of Kent, and by a banquet 
in honour of the illustrious ‘W.G.’ For so many 
years was Kent the training ground of cricketers, that 
her ill-success of late has been matter for much regret. 
But now only three counties may take precedence of her. 
At Canterbury the Kent eleven had little difficulty in 
defeating Middlesex ; and had they only forced the 
game in the second innings they would have had a vie- 
tory over Gloucester. As it was, Gloucester cunningly 
managed to save the match. When stumps were drawn 
Kent had but 8 runs to get and six wickets to go down. 
The Doctor lamentably failed to come off. The Canter- 
bury ground has been the scene of many of his triumphs. 
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There in 1876 he scored 344 playing for the M.C.C. 
against Kent. But this year 19 and a duck’s-egg were 
the sum of his achievement. ‘The banquet presided 
over by Mr. Mackinnon was a well-deserved tribute to 
the foremost cricketer of his own and every other age. 
It is idle to pretend that Dr. Grace has retained his 
strength and accuracy unimpaired. It is no less idle to 
expect that he should do so, But for a quarter of a 
century he has dominated the cricket field, and the 
honour which the Kent Club did him was no more than 
his due. 

The career of the Gentlemen of Philadelphia has 
come to a by no means inglorious end. Among second- 
rate elevens they occupy a distinguished position. ‘They 
have made a very large number of runs, and can boast 
of more than one accomplished batsman. But to judge 
from the enormous scores that have been made against 
them, as far as bowling is concerned they have much to 
learn. In two innings the Gentlemen of Surrey scored 
649 with the Philadelphians in the field, W. W. Read 
twice passing the century. And the United Services did 
even better than this. Their single total ran up to 408, 
of which number Mr. L. A. Hamilton was credited with 
203. 

One other performance which has the same interest 
as the colossal gooseberry or the hailstone as large as a 
turnip, remains to be recorded. In playing for the 
M.C.C. against Northumberland, not a very formidable 
opponent, Attewell and Gunn between them scored 419, 
thus cutting all previous records but one, as far as 
Lord’s ground is concerned. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


HERE is some danger that the people of the 
United States may come to think that the first 
scene in the drama of American history was played in 
Boston Harbour, and this danger is vastly increased by 
the feminine (or hysterical) manner in which later events 
are persistently, if not tediously, treated in popular 
American magazines. There is danger, too, that we in 
this country may forget that the nucleus of the great 
Republic is New England, and that the backbone of 
the American nation is of more English stuff than 
can be found elsewhere out of East Anglia. 


The average Briton is superbly ignorant of 
America. He takes his ideas of the country from 


the Fictive Art, and of its inhabitants from chance 
tourists. He knows little of its living life, and refrains 
from its politics as merely incomprehensible. For 
example, he regards an American University as a 
place where the degrees of Doctor of Divinity and 
Doctor of Philosophy may be purchased like neckties ; 
and he accepts as literally true the legend of the Scots 
minister who went to America, accompanied by his 
beadle, and who after his return on requesting that 
functionary to address him in future as Doctor was met 
by the reply, ‘ Aweel ye "ll just hae to dae the same tae 
me, for as they were gain gey an cheap I thocht I micht 
as weel tak’ yin for mysel’’ The fact that Harvard 
is only fifty years younger than Edinburgh, and that it 
was founded by a select company of Cambridge Dons 
whose traditions are living forces in American Univer- 
sity life to this day, is one of which most educated and 
travelled Britains do not seem to be aware. 

Professor Fiske of St Louis has published (The 
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Beginnings of New England, London: Macmillan) a 
series of lectures on American History which may be 
read with as much advantage by Britons as they will 
be with pleasure by Americans. ‘They deal with the 
foundation of the Colonies of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, and give in considerable detail the 
story of these settlements down to the Revolution of 
1689. ‘The incidents of the sailing of the Mayflower 
from Plymouth and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
are perhaps the only ones in the early history of the 
Colonies which everybody (schoolboy or other) knows. 
An investigation into the causes of the foundation of 
the theocratic States of New England is, however, 
study which the average 
Briton (what a limited person is the average Briton !) 
has not undertaken. 


a piece of historical 
Professor Fiske has done it for 
him, and has done it excellently. It is, for instance, 
with no unsparing hand that he has exposed the intoler- 
able bigotry and tyranny of the early colonists. Their 
treatment of the Quakers is perhaps as instructive an 
example as can anywhere be found of the narrow- 
minded brutality (as well as of the tremendous thor- 
oughness) with which the Puritan, whether British or 
American, did his work. ‘The men who in 1657 passed 
a law banishing Quakers from the confederated colonies 
of New England, and those who in Boston two years later 
hanged three Quakers who had the hardihood to return 
from banishment, differed neither in race nor character 
from who stabled their horses in Mel- 
rose Abbey and cast out the Presbyterians from St. 
Giles’s. 

The part those pitiless saints had in building up New 
England they shared with none. 


those others 


Neither Scots nor 
Irish had any portion in the settlement; and though 
both have sent forth their hundreds of thousands in 
later times, the original stock is still distinguishable in 
the old Crown colonies. In fact, it is asserted, and 
on fairly good evidence, that one-fourth of the 
present population of the United States can claim 
descent from the Puritan settlers of the seventeenth 
century. 


No colonies since founded started with a 


stock so exclusively sound and good. ‘The beginners of 
New England were picked men. The Puritan preacher 
who claimed for his colony that ‘God sifted a whole 
nation that He might send choice grain into the 
wilderness’ was in some sort justified in his pride. 
And this fact explains certain features in America 
which look (and are) foreign to the general charac- 
teristics of its life. For example, take 
the thorough, the Cromwellian way in which they 
deal with all offences against public order. 


public 


Scarce a 
year passes without an instance of this, and scarce a 
year passes without a fresh proof that the ‘grit’ of the 
Puritans is still grating in their descendants. This 
quality is invaluable to a nation, and it is essentially 
Anglo-Saxon. of the Celt and the 
enthusiasm of the Norseman are important enough in 
their several ways; but neither is the quality that 
It is a brutal 
quality in the eyes of those who come into opposition, 
and when shown by an Irish Secretary it is called that 
and something more; but if it had not been there 
America would have been impossible: just as when we 
lose it Ireland may be a nation, but there will be no 
British Empire. 


The sentiment 


makes for mastery in nations or in men. 
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MODERN MEN 
FORTUNE DU BOISGOBEY. 


APEREAU (the French Men of the Time) tells you 
nothing about him of any interest, except, alas! 
that Fortuné du Boisgobey is no longer very young. 
Singular is the fortune of his books: to be admired and 
even adored in a strange land, while neglected at home. 
O fortunatam natam te consule, 
Lutetiam, 
we say, after Cicero ; but Paris is ignorant of her greatest 
a Looking at the list of M. du Boisgobey’s books 
published by Plon, you see that they seldom struggle be- 
yond their third edition. Yet M. Georges Ohnet’s edi- 
tions are as those of The Epic of Hades or the sands of the 
sea for multitude. Like Mr. Tupper, as sung by Sir 
George Trevelyan, 
‘ He sees his books attain 
By their foes’ admission 
Their seventieth edition, 
Like the Rights of Man, by Paine!’ 
M. Zola, M. Daudet, M. Bourget—they bourgeon forth 
with new issues, while le Crime de [Omnibus is unvalued 
and forlorn. Even Henri Greéville’s forty-five novels are 
far more fortunate than Fortuné. Her Cléopatre reckons 
fifteen editions (in no respect whatever does it resemble 
another Cleopatra), her Dosia has threescore editions and 
five. But there is only a scant demand for le Crime de 
l Opéra. 

Who can explain this French contempt of the Master? 
Why is M. du Boisgobey notre homme here in England, 
while his own people only taste him in /e Petit Journal, in 
the feuilleton’s numbers? Can that eternal ‘ Culture’ have 
made the French neglect the mellow glory of their litera- 
ture? Culture can do a lot. In the advertisements at the 
end of /e Plongeur (M. du Boisgobey’s latest gift te man- 
kind) we read much concerning Dostoievsky, the Dismal 
Jimmy, the Churchyard Joe of the novel. Culture plunges 
on him. ‘M. de Vogué writes in his masterly study of 
Russian romance: ‘The French novel is the fleeting guest 
of the railway carriage and the travelling bag ; the Russian 
novel is at home on the drawing-room table (sur la table de 
famille), in the country, in winter when the nights are 
longest : it awakens the ideas of Patience, of Eternity.” ’ 
One should say it did! The Russian novel may be all very 
well for the leisures of eternity (in which home of the dead 
it is better not to ask), but mortal patience cannot cope 
with it, except the patience of Mr. W. D. Howells.‘ Les 
dimes noires et blesses,’ black and battered souls (black-and- 
blue, perhaps) ‘are the beloved of Dostoievsky. He is 
very welcome to their lugubrious company, but people who 
see enough of blackened and battered souls in everyday 
life may be permitted to like more agreeable society. 
The page which talks of Dostoievsky’s friends praises /es 
profondes idées, les hauts sentiments . . . of whom? Why, 
of our Britannic Ouida ; and her work is ‘ specially com- 
mended to spirits delicate and cultivated, in love with the 
ideal, curious in the fine arts, literature, and penetrating 
thought. ‘Is it not fun!’ as Mrs. Rawdon Crawley,said, 
when she procured ‘a sheep-dog’ to guard her matronly 
virtue, 

To be a little serious, there is assuredly poetry in 
Dostoievsky, and the kind of philanthropic pessimism 
which is in vogue; and no wonder that it is in vogue. 
Only the appallingly serious adorers of Mr. George Mere- 
dith, Tolstoi, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. Edgar Saltus, 
only the lugubrious fretin of minor criticism, will believe 
that we think M. Fortuné du Boisgobey a serene, tranquil, 
polished, and ‘ magistral’ genius. He is, of course, nothing 
of the kind. and he never affects nor pretends to be a 
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leader of thought, a master in art, a moralist (though his 
morality is nicer than that of many ‘cultured’ fops), nor 
anything but a story-teller and an amuser. The gift of 
story-telling is his, the gift hidden from the wise and 
wearisome and imparted to Miss Braddon, to Mrs. Henry 
Wood, to Xavier de Montépin—to many an honest soul 
with scarce ‘style’ enough to fill a J pen once. 

M. du Boisgobey seems to have begun,as far as the red and 
raging eye of criticism can trace him, with popular tales of the 
Revolutionary period. Who knows Ou est Zénobie 2, Where 
was Zénobie, and who was bricked up in the chalk pillars 
of the Catacombs? We never stayed to the finish, and we 
can give no information. L’ Epingle Rose is much better. 
The duelling villain is a pearl of crime; he usually hit 
his enemy in the eye. Of course he fenced in the Italian 
school, this dear spadassin. He fought a duel on a billiard 
table once, but his first duel was his best: a barrier duel 
in the Catacombs, flint locks, the villain’s bullet carries 
away the hammer of the hero's pistol. You think he is 
done for? Not at all. Throwing open the pan of his 
pistol, he inserts the lighted end of his cigar! Since Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert expired ere his lance touched Wilfred’s 
helmet, since the Templar died in the saddle, we say, ‘a 
victim to his own contending passions, never had a hero 
such a near thing for his life as the young man in [ Epingle 
Rose. There is a brave scene, too, with a corpse in a 
sedan chair. The kind hero is requested by strangers to 
help to carry the chair. He does so. The strangers bolt, 
and he is discovered alone with the corpse! M. du 
Boisgobey liked this idea so much that he repeated it in 
Margot la Balafrée, a work which Mr. Henry James says 
he has not read. It is far more amusing, and more 
instructive, than Cruelle Enigme, but Culture has a preju- 
dice against our Fortuné. 

Emerging from his tales about historical times, M. du 
Boisgobey followed the track of our loved and _ lost 
Gaboriau. He started with a body where no body 
should be—in an omnibus, in a basket, in a box of the 
Opera. Who did the deed, and how? You pursue the 
wily criminal through an Odyssey of adventure, and all the 
right people marry at the end. These are fairy tales; the 
true Prince sets free the captive maid, disenchants the 
ogre’s victims, collars the swag in the ogre’s cellars, the 
bridal bells ring, the witch is torn to tatters by wild horses 
or trundled down a hill in a barrel full of nails. These 
incidents are made modern, to be sure; there is modern 
dress, colour, and so forth, but essentially they are fairy 
tales, mirchen. Fortuné is of the old school, the good 
school : his far-off ancestress rocked Perrault’s cradle ; sat 
with the bride in the robber’s cave of Apuleius ; told her 
tale at the blacksmith’s forge in Italy ; babbled at the 
lesche : O Ouida, how learned we are becoming! In briet, 
he is of the family of ‘ Once upon a time’; he has their 
simple gravity, their skill in compounding incidents, 
their ignorance of analysis, their indifference to ‘character- 
drawing, their power of holding you with his glittering 
eye. Late, late in the ambrosial night you sit up, wearing 
out your weary sight over the battered type of M. Plon, 
following your old friends : the gay young viveur ; the good- 
hearted cocotte; the blundering policeman ; the duellist, 
the villain who cheats at baccarat; the Brazilian stranger, 
chief of a band of elegant brigands; the pretty ingénue 
‘kep’ out of her own.’ They are as familiar, and almost 
as beguiling as the wicked stepmother, the little cinder 
wench, the youngest prince who always succeeds when 
the elder brother fails, the goblin, the ogre, the grateful 
beasts. You know from the beginning exactly how they 
will all behave, and how they will all end, but pursue 

them you must if you love a fairy tale ‘ but even too well.’ 
Occasionally M. du Boisgobey has given proof of amazing 
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ingenuity, as in /e Crime de |’ Opéra, where the incident of 
the fur coat and its sale by auction is worthy of a native 
and popular author not loved by the Atheneum (‘ Golly, what 
a paper !’) and not dear to the generous entertainer who 
presides over ‘ The Old Saloon.’ [Here our Biographical 
Author glides into a dissertation on the desirability of 
moralists anonymously reviewing novels, which he finds an 
excellent plan. But the duties of an editor are stern, 
and we retrench these moralities. He goes on—] M. 
Fortuné’s means are simple, his characters and situations 
few, but adequate. Not even Mr. James Payn can 
bring a villain to more truly satisfactory grief. Given a 
diving-bell, a rope-ladder, a pack of cards, a pair of rapiers, 
a cercle, a°young lady, and a lady of easy virtue, and M. 
Fortuné du Boisgobey asks no more. Like Scott, like all 
great men, he likes to write about eating and drinking. 
What breakfasts we have had with him in the spirit— 
what oysters, ferrines of game, Chablis, Burgundy, and 
cigars of the first mark! What fortunes we have won 
with him, how often we have dashed down a nine, when 
both sides of the table held eight ! As to /e Plongeur, it 
is the very Hawley Smart of the French turf. As 
Britons, as moralists, we regret the pre-nuptial adven- 
ture of Miss Sucky, but she is a dear girl ; and a finer old 
trainer than Gobson never came out of Yorkshire and 
fished for tench at Chantilly. 

Courage, Fortuné, voila du vrai conte! we are inclined 
to ery, as the old man shouted to Moliére on the first 
night of the Précieuses. Here, in the gloom of a dark, 
wet August day, we sit and are foolishly happy, O For- 
tunatus! with thee and thy phantasies. Could Tolstoi 
produce this oblivion of woes, could Mr. W. D. Howells 
pour forth this dear nepenthe, or all the epithet-hunters of 
New York and Boston medicine us to this forgetfulness ? 


MODERNS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


\ JE shall have noted most of the causes and ten- 

dencies of modern figure-painting if we refer to 
the splendidly solid and thorough technique of Carolus- 
Duran’s portraits ; Bonnat’s powerful drawing and model- 
ling ; Elie Delaunay’s studious carefulness of character ; 
Puvis de Chavannes’s flat mural paintings ; Fantin-Latour’s 
expression of grey in-door atmosphere on the figure ; and 
Edouard Manet’s new perception of open-air qualities and 
his technical application of the touch to express not so 
much known forms as the shapes of patches of light 
and reflection under true conditions. His great show of 
canvases is one of the chief interests of the Exhibition. 
Here are the portrait of Antonin Proust, le Bon bock, 
Argenteuil (1874), and works of much earlier date. Of all 
the Manets perhaps en Bateau best illustrates his influence 
on art. It hangs close to Bastien-Lepage’s Jeanne d’ Arc 
(1879) and la Récolte de pommes de terre (1878), and cer- 
tainly makes these pictures look dull, flat, crowded, 
confused, and airless. The figures are full of sentiment 
and wonderfully realistic in form; but real light, the 
first aim of the modern, is choked out by stringiness and 
elaboration. Regnault’s Marshal Prim (1869), one of the 
grandest things of the century, seems hardly a modern 
picture: it is a great survival of Old Mastery seen 
through Eugéne Delacroix. 

We have scarcely spoken of the most powerful agent 
that co-operated with these examples to produce modern 
art. Landscape was all the while asserting the claims of 
light, and forcing the figure to undergo the same action 
as rocks and trees. We have spoken of Millet, who was a 
great landscapist—whose figures indeed were landscapes ; 
and one might so speak of Courbet, Corot, and Decamps. 
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Indeed, many figure-men contributed to the growth of 
landscape feeling. 
and studies of horses, thoroughly and broadly realistic 
and luminous, by Géricault. But the great prophet 
of light and air was Corot. His pictures are. still 
the freshest and most aérial of all canvases, as they 


We have canvases by Delacroix, 


are the most gracefully classic in composition, treat- 
ment, and handling. The tone of his figures is as 
silvery as his landscapes ; and one observes in their lines 
and aspect an occasional glimpse of the elegance of 
Raphael. Here are early Corots and late. Of the former 
a Claude-like seaport, painted ina way that recalls Bon- 
ington, is most notable; it is very careful, yet it teems 
with daylight and reality. Amongst the finest are a 
small upright Mantes ; le Soir, a dance of nymphs—a large 
picture with a cart, one of the most realistic—and /e Matin, 
remarkable for its luminous haze and the mysterious 
shadows of trees. Perhaps the noblest and most classic 
Daubigny is les Graves au bord de la mer a Villerville 
(1859), a rolling meadow with horses and wind-blown 
trees. Here are splendid examples of Troyon, Diaz, 
Dupré, and Flers. Cabat and Laberge resemble the early 
Corot shown at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s some months ago. 
In the French sections old and new, and in the Foreign 
divisions, for they are French in character and inspiration, 
you can study the art that sprang from these influences. 
Duez, Roll, Dagnan-Bouveret, Carri¢re, Gervex, Fourié, 
Aimé Morot, and} many others paint clearly, broadly, and 
luminously, usually on a large scale. Men like Besnard, 
Raffaelli, and many more, paint various styles of Impres- 
sionism in which the vibration and iridescence of light 
play a conspicuous part. Bramtot, Cormon, etc., compose 
telling schemes of decoration; Francais and Harpignies 
pursue classic landscape ; Pelouse is a master of broad, 
simple, grey realism; Montenard, Maurice Eliot, and 
others, as Claude Monet (the Manet of landscape), 
observe the dazzling complementary action of light. 
The Dutchmen, Maris and Mauve, follow the richer or 
more sombre colouring of the earlier Romantics. J. S. 
Sargent, W. Dannat, ete., among the Americans, treat 
portraiture with a broad touch, representing the action of 
light on differently inclined planes. Perhaps Kroyer, a 
Dane, and the greatest living illustrator of light, has made 
the most of the impulse of Manet, Duran, and all the 
modern innovators. 
the eye with its floods of fresh light admirably and feel- 


His al fresco dinner party refreshes 
ingly graduated. His twilight views of fishing-boats and 
fishermen impress the imagination as no other modern 
work. 

To sum up, Frenchmen have found a means of progress 
in the wish to make their canvases vital with the shock of 
Nature and with some representation of personal feeling 
as to colours and forms. That minority, whose so-called 
classicism has been reprobated, endeavoured to suppress 
personal feeling and to accept sentiment, subject, and 
handling ready made. The grand results of the re- 
volt before 1848 are Géricault’s Radeau (1819), Dela- 
croix’s Croisés (1840), and Couture’s Romains de la Déca- 
dence (1847). These will be always great pictures, but they 
will always recall the manifest superiority of the works of 
Rubens, Veronese, and so forth ; real light does not illumine 
these canvases as it does those of the later periods. Now 
when we speak of Millet and Corot we do not recall any 
manifest superiority in Michelangelo, Claude, or any one 
else. We are in the presence of men of like temper, 
men of the same classic breadth of view, but working 
out a different feeling about Nature. It is the wish 
to go on giving this pleasurable shock of Nature 
observed with personal feeling that leads the Frenchmen 
of to-day to pass on and leave behind the perfect 
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achievement of Corot and Millet. Work is always 
found to be dull that pretends to please by realism 
when all the while it is worked on a convention that 
some one else has made. People may rightly deplore 
the loss of some of the classic beauty which comes only 
in the culminating perfection of a great school such as 
that we are leaving behind ; but artists are nevertheless 
right to try and work out the expression of their own 
feeling. However much you may like the past, you would 
find that its imitators, when deprived of the stimulus of 
original perception, would become more and more banal 
and depressing. The Exhibition shows this. One delights 
in the Romantics themselves; after Delacroix, moreover, 
one accepts Regnault; after Millet, Courbet, Vollon, 
Falguiére ; after Corot and Rousseau, one can still admire 
Francais, Maris, Mauve, and Pelouse. A few more might 
be named who also hold on to the past and yet retain 
vitality; but the majority have created a wilderness of 
dreary realism without the real gusto of personal percep- 
tion, Coming straight from the living canvases of the 
great men, you turn wearily from the imitators—whose 
grey air is slate, whose breadth is emptiness, whose 
non-symmetry is ugly and unstudied —to the pictures 
of a few who strive with joy and audacity to express 
something that they themselves have really felt. You 
may find plenty of faults with the many observers 
and experimenters of modern art, but at least you find 
interest and vitality in much that they do. Go over the 
galleries again and again, and you will come back to such 
things as J. Béraud’s impression of a Socialistic reunion ; 
the vivid blue, cream, and orange of Montenard’s 
views of the Mediterranean; P.-C. Cazin’s strange 
mixture of broad, realistic landscape and 
saintly figures; Claude Monet's rapid, fully coloured 
glimpses of a field of view focussed far off; Besnard’s 
fusion of modelling and colour in une Femme qui se chauffe, 
a piece of painting so subtle that it seems as if the forms 
ran out liquid from the artist’s finger-tips ; the splendid 
vigour, truth, and delicate freshness of Carolus-Duran’s 
Francais and Pasteur; and above all the wonderful com- 
bination of bravura, technique, and realistic poetry of 
light displayed in Kroyer’s open-air figure pictures. When 
you have seen all these you cannot feel that the career of 
French art is run, or that there is nothing more to be 
And you may turn and have a look 


medizval 


said about Nature. 
at Edouard Manet, to whose surprising individuality it is 
perhaps mainly due that France and all her pupils are not 
still fumbling in the shadow of the Romantics. 


THE COWGATHE. 
I. 


JOW many from the New Town of Edinburgh have 

ever found their way to the Cowgate? One knows 
where it is, one has looked down into it from George 1v. 
Bridge or the South Bridge ; but only for purposes philan- 
thropic or antiquarian is one tempted into closer investiga- 
tion of its unclean and malodorous purlieus. And yet to 
him who finds interest in the old facts of the city there is 
much that is attractive in the Cowgate. Foul as it now is, 
it was once a fashionable suburb of the capital of Scotland. 
In the wa vaccarum, according to a writer of 1530, there 
was nihil humile aut rusticum sed omnia magnifica, It is difli- 
cult to think of it in these gorgeous earliest days, when the 
wynds of the city were gradually creeping down the north 
side of the deep glen along which ran ‘the Auld King’s 
Wall,’ its base skirted by the road from the old Abbey of 
Holyrood to the still older Kirk of St. Cuthbert’s, while 
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the southern slopes were covered with waving corn and 
green meadows, which had taken the place of the rough 
rocks and whins of an earlier day. But such was its 
character five hundred years ago, and the rich and 
the noble were irresistibly tempted to escape from the 
crowded city and build their mansions in its quiet hollow. 
It was a suburb until the disaster of Flodden, and the 
consequent fear of the English invasion, caused the 
burghers to build out the city walls, and take in both 
the Cowgate and the Grassmarket. The stream which 
originally watered the glen, and found its way by Restalrig 
and the Figgate Whins to the sea, has disappeared ; 
but so late even as the beginning of this century, it 
still wandered through the narrow street, trickling in 
summer down the gutters, and in winter flushing the 
causeway with an unclean torrent. 

A few historic houses still stand, but many have been 
replaced by ‘improvements.’ The old gardens where 
the National Covenant was discussed, where the monks 
of the Monastery of Blackfriars paced in meditation, 
and where Gavin Douglas translated the neid, have 
vanished, and their sites are covered with masses of 
bald tenements and workshops. The kirkyard of St. 
Giles, which extended from the High Street to the 
Cowgate, is now buried under the Parliament House 
and the two great libraries. At the foot of the kirk- 
yard a small chapel dedicated to the Holy Rood stood 
till the end of the sixteenth century, when it was pulled 
down, and its stones were built into the walls of the 
new Tolbooth. The date of its foundation is unknown ; 
but in 1528, Walter Chepman, who is famous for having 
introduced printing into Scotland, endowed an altar in its 
precincts, and dedicated it to the souls of his patron and 
King and those who fell with him on Flodden Field. The 
tenement with which this altar was endowed is supposed 
to have been that house in the Cowgate in which Chepman 
set up his press. In the Advocates’ Library are two books 
which were printed by Chepman and Millar in the Cowgate 
in the years 1508-10. One of these—the Breviarium Aber- 
donense, in two volumes—is remarkable as being one of the 
first books printed with a rubric; while the other (and 
earlier) is a collection of old ballads and poems, chiefly 
Scottish, but containing The Maying and Disport of Chaucer, 
at the end of which is the following sentence: ‘ Imprentit 
in the Southgaitt of Edinburgh be Walter Chepman and 
Andrew Myllar, the fourth day of Aprile the yheire of God 
mec.ccc. and vit. yheires.’ This seems to indicate that 
the name ‘Cowgate’ is merely a corruption of ‘South- 
gaitt.” One of the most interesting of the old houses in 
the Cowgate is the hall of the Corporation of Tailors. Over 
the deep gateway which leads from the street is an 
elaborately carved tablet bearing the arms of the craft, a 
pair of ‘scissars expanded,’ which h 
Above is the date, 1644, 


and below are the following lines: 


painted in colours not heraldic. 


‘ Almightie God who found- 
ed Built and Cround 

This work with blessings 
Mak it to abound.’ 

This gateway gives access to the courtyard, on the east 
and south sides of which stood the old hall. The inserip- 


tion over the door is still legible : 


‘To the Glore of Gop and Vertewis renowne 

The Companie of Tailzeours within this good toune 
For meiting of thair craft this hal has erected 

With trust in Gon’s goodnes to be blest and protected.’ 


Much other ornamentation is yet to be seen, but the 

building has been ruined by the addition of a story to 

meet the exigencies of modern commerce. In this hall, 
N3 
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very soon after it was built—six years, at all events, 
before the date was put upon its gateway—the ministers 
of the Kirk and some of the leading peers and statesmen 
of Scotland met to draw up the National Covenant the 
day before it was presented to the people for their ap- 
proval and signature in Greyfriars’ Churchyard. Here 
also Cromwell’s Commissioners sat in 1656; and for a 
good part of last century it was used as a theatre. Now 
it is the storehouse of a brewery, and its once pleasant 
gardens are paved with stone and piled with barrels. 

But the most interesting thing in the Cowgate is un- 
doubtedly the old Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, which 
stands near the west end of the long street, almost be- 
neath George 1v. Bridge. The origin of this chapel is 
unknown. We only know that in 1503 an old Maison 
Dieu, which had stood from very early times, was endowed 
by a certain Michael Macquhen, who left seven hundred 
pounds for the maintenance of a chaplain and seven bedes- 
men. His wife, Janet Rhynd, on her death, left her pro- 
perty to the same foundation, and the Chapel, with its 
adjoining almshouse, was given in trust to the Hammer- 
men of Edinburgh. This Chapel was wonderfully for- 
tunate in the Reformation riots: not only is the tomb of 
the pious foundress with its quaint inscription still un- 
touched, but some of the stained-glass windows have them- 
selves escaped destruction! There are still to be seen four 
coats-of-arms in coloured glass: the full and elaborate 
scutcheon of Mary of Lorraine, the Lion Rampant of Scot- 
land, the arms of the founder Michael Macquhen, and those 
of Janet Rhynd. With the exception of a few fragments 
scattered over the country, this is the only stained glass 
in Scotland which survived the Reformation. The interior 
of the chapel is blazoned with the Royal and City Arms, 
and with those of the various bodies which formed the 
On the walls are the 
names of various benefactors. An old sword belonging 


Incorporation of Hammermen. 


to one of the Lords Somerville, an early patron of the 
institution ; a table on which was laid the headless trunk 
of Argyll after his execution in 1685 ; and some of the old 
official chairs of the Incorporation, are also among the 
relics. The Arms of the Hammermen are still to be seen 
in admirable preservation above the door, while in the 
old ‘ stipel,’ built in 1621, is a bell, with an inscription 
and the date 1632. The place is still used for service, 
and every Sunday afternoon the old bell tolls forth its 
summons to the gutter-sparrows of the Cowgate to come 
to Sunday-school. It is worth remembering that here the 
Reformer John Craig preached in Latin to a select audi- 
ence until he recovered the use of his native tongue, 
which he had lost in exile. 





ORNITHOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 


TINHE Report of the Agricultural Department of the 

United States Government for last year has just 
been published, and a comparison of the Ornithological 
Division with those of 1887 and 1886 testifies to the 
growing importance of this branch of Natural History in 
relation to the science and practice of farming. These 
Reports are severely and scrupulously demonstrative of 
facts relating to the food and habits of birds and 
mammals popularly classified as ‘friends or foes’ of 
the farmers. In many respects they contrast very 
strikingly with the opinions of that ‘school’ of author- 
ship which has been called into existence by the 
Gamekeeper at Home, Wild Life in a Southern Country, and 
other works of the late Mr. Jefferies. Accuracy of observa- 
tion, accumulation of trustworthy data, and strict inductive 


generalisations are their leading characteristics. To the 
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scientist they are therefore invaluable, and bid fair to 
settle once for all many controversies keenly debated by 
observant enthusiasts from the days of Gilbert White to 
ourown. But even from a ‘ popular’ point of view the 
Reports are interesting reading, and they are certainly 
splendid proofs of wisely directed expenditure of public 
money. In 1884 Congress appropriated £1000 per annum 
‘for the promotion of Economic Ornithology,’ and made 
the work a branch of the division of Entomology. There 
is undoubtedly a certain interdependent relationship be- 
tween these two branches of scientific inquiry. In the 
following year Congress made Ornithology a separate 
branch, and increased the appropriation to $10,000, or 
£2000. This was a wise step. In this country at least 
there appears to be a natural disposition on the part of en- 
thusiastic entomologists (like Miss Ormerod), and ornitho- 
logists (like the Rev. F. O. Morris) to come into controver- 
sial collision about the habits of their special pets, and we 
presume the same is likely to happen in America. At all 
events the Reports before us are proofs of the wisdom of 
the course pursued. ‘The modus operandi consists in the 
collection of facts relating to Ornithology, and in the 
preparation for distribution among farmers and others 
of special reports and bulletins upon birds and on 
animals which affect their interests’ in order ‘to put 
a stop to the wholesale destruction of useful species 
now going on. The work, therefore, relates to practi 
cal economies, to the science of natural history, and 
to human sympathy for birds: those ‘poor man’s choris- 
ters,’ against whom ignorance and brutality have long 
waged destructive and indeed disastrous warfare. We 
select for illustrative reference what the Reports have re- 
vealed respecting the habits of such ‘ debateable’ birds as 
the common sparrow, sparrow-hawk, short-eared owl, and 
rook or crow. The true house-sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
popularly known as the English sparrow, was ‘introduced’ 
to the American continent about 1850, and is now to 
be found at home in every State in the Union. Where 
man goes there goes the sparrow, there he settles down, 
and increases on the face of the earth to an inealeul- 
able extent and with almost incredible rapidity. In 
1886 the deliberate calculation of the Ornithological 
Department was that, ‘in addition to the indirect injury 
brought about by depriving our gardens and orchards of 
the protection afforded by our native insectivorous birds, 
the sparrows cause a positive and direct loss to our agri 
cultural industries, amounting in the aggregate to not less 
than several millions of dollars per annum.’ The fecundity 
of the sparrow is shown in a table noting the annual increase 
and the total number of English sparrows, the progeny of 
a single pair in successive seasons for ten years, assuming 
that all lived. We cannot reproduce this table, but we may 
mention that the progeny of one pair of birds at the end 


oro 


of ten years amounted to 10,604,599,373, and of twenty- 


six pair to 275,710,983,098. This bird, in the eyes of 
American ornithologists, is almost without one redeeming 
virtue, and we find in relation to it the following recom 
mendations for legislation in the Report for 1886: 

‘1. The immediate repeal of all existing laws which 
afford protection to the English sparrow. 2. The enact- 
ment of laws legalising the killing of the English sparrow 
at all seasons of the year, and the destruction of its nests. 
eggs, and young. 3. The enactment of laws making it mis 
demeanour, punishable by fine or imprisonment or both (a 
to intentionally give food or shelter to the English sparrow. 
except with a view to its ultimate destruction ; (b) to introduce, 
or aid in introducing, it into new localities ; (c) to inter- 
fere with persons, means, or appliances engaged in, or 
designed for, its destruction or the destruction of its nests, 
eggs, or young.’ The words italicised indicate a refinement 
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of legislative severity which is almost ludicrous; and 
it is remarkable that at the present day the English spar- 
row holds his own even in America. The ‘ other side of 
the question’ has been very judicially stated by Mr. 
Theodore Wood in his The Farmer's Friends and Foes, 
and more elaborately by the Rev. F. O. Morris in his 
delightful little brochure, The Sparrow-Shooter. Mr. Morris 
is an enthusiast, but a very observant and learned one in 
all matters relating to bird-life, and we must in fairness to 
the traduced and persecuted sparrow call him into Court 
as a witness for the defence. Mr. Morris thus sums up his 
observations, founded, be it understood, on much evidence : 
‘Two pairs of sparrows were watched by an observant 
naturalist feeding their young in their nests in only one 
half-hour with the larve of the blue-bottle fly from 
a dead cat. They fetched these in all 104 times, and 
one of the birds also caught fourteen flies on the wing. 
Now, the common house-fly is computed to produce in one 
season, so prolific is its progeny after progeny, no less than 
2(),000,900—say in round numbers 21,000,000; and thus 
were prevented by these two pair of birds no fewer than 
280,000,000 by the capture of 14 flies, and 2,080,000,000 
by the destruction of the 104 larve.’ Of course, they also 
remove other insects which agriculturists view with aver- 
sion. All available facts being judicially weighed, how- 
ever, we are afraid the verdict for the familiar and 





audacious little sparrow must be one only of ‘not proven.’ 
This is not the case with that beautiful and interesting 
bird the sparrow-hawk, which has been almost persecuted 
by ignorant gamekeepers, farmers, game-preservers, and 
the herd of bird-poachers off the face of the land. The 
amount of evidence in favour of the sparrow-hawk to be 
found in the Reports before us is extremely interesting. 
and from an ornithological point of view invaluable. This 
bird is classified by gamekeepers as vermin. It is sup- 
posed to be particularly fond of the young of partridges, 
pheasants, poultry, and leverets; and little or no credit 
is given it for the destruction of mice, injurious insects, 
and even sparrows, when they gather in great numbers in 
the ripening corn-fields. The writer has seen a vast 
colony of chattering, destructive sparrows, revelling in the 
most gleesome way among yellow oats, precipitately scat- 
tered in all directions and driven to shelter in a panic by 
the appearance of a sparrow-hawk on the wing. Let us see 
what evidence in its favour the Reports before us adduce. 
The stomachs of 133 birds killed in different parts of the 
country, and at periods covering the whole of 1886, con- 
tained: one game bird (a quail), 28 other birds (mostly 


> 
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sparrows), 55 mice, 6 other mammals, 5 reptiles or ba- 
trachians, 83 insects, 12 spiders ; and five were empty. The 
figures for 1888 (there being no Report on the bird for 1887) 
are equally instructive. In all, the stomachs of 163 birds 
were minutely examined, with the following most satisfac- 
tory evidence in favour of the bird : 31 birds, including one 
vireo, one warbler, and one quail, the rest being mostly 
sparrows, 79 mice and other injurious mammals, 8 reptiles, 
and 1125 injurious insects. It may therefore be main- 
tained that this evidence is conclusive in its favour. ‘The 
evidence on behalf of the short-eared owl is equally 
satisfactory. This is the only bird of its class 
which shows gregarious tastes, and it has easily fallen 
a prey to the destroyer. It feeds almost exclusively on 
mice and other small animals, reptiles, and injurious insects, 
In fact the figures before us show that ‘fully 90 per cent. 
of the stomachs examined in the Department of Agricul- 
ture contained nothing but meadow mice.’ There is, 
therefore, no excuse for the persistent persecution of this 
bird. It is in almost every sense of the term a ‘friend of 
the farmer’ and the horticulturist, and ought to be every- 
where protected. The same, we are afraid, cannot be said 
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of the crow or rook. It is said the Devil is not so black 
as he is painted, and there are learned and observant 
ornithologists who have laboured long and enthusiastically 
in search of evidence in favour of the rook. The evidence 
before us fills nearly thirty-six pages of closely printed 
matter, being reports from all parts of the States from 
innumerable sources, and a general ‘ summing up’ which 
is most damning. We need not reproduce this black indict- 
ment. Let it suffice, that crows, all kinds of rooks, are 
enemies of farmers and fruit cultivators. It will be per- 
ceived that the Report is creditable to the Agricultural 
Department of the United States of America, and that it 
may be profitably studied by the British Board of Agri- 
culture—now that it it is established. 





THE FUTURE OF YACHTING. 


rPXHE question whether we ought to be pleased or dis- 

appointed with the present state of yachting can be 
approached from so many sides that it might well rival the 
guilt of Charles 1. or the virtues of Mary Stuart in the 
favour of debating societies. None but the Yankees could 
claim a share in the compliment Garibaldi paid us Britons, 
of being a people who, when they have made a fortune, 
do not lapse into luxury, but buy yachts, and affront the 
dangers of the deep. None but the Yankees, too, may 
exult in a catalogue like Hunt. On the other hand, whilst 
horse-racing and cricket fill columns of the British diurnal, 
yachting is for the most part dismissed in a few lines of 
smallest print. 

On the whole, Hunt in his bulkiness and the diurnal in 
its meagreness are a pretty fair measure of the pleasure or 
the dissatisfaction we ought to feel in respect of the two 
departments of yachting—cruising and racing. In the 
former our achievement is such that it fairly entitles us to 
pose as a nation of sailors. Of course Hunt does not repre- 
sent a right proportion of the surplus wealth which might 
be devoted to yachting as compared with what is spent on 
other luxuries; but that is because this pastime is not 
free to everybody who can afford it. However much 
a man may pant for a life on the ocean wave, he cannot 
take young or even middle-aged children to sea, unless his 
yacht be a very big one. It is not so much the likeli- 
hood that a large percentage of the family will be drowned 
as the unfairness of the sport to children which debars 
most parents from yachting. They have none of that 
unspeakable glow which warms a man as he steps on the 
shining deck, and none of that sentiment (with no sense 
of the discomfort) of roughing it which is found in cabins 
smaller than anything in the meanest hovel ashore. They 
feel with the soulless things who argue (and unanswer- 
ably) that a passage in a steamer is the same thing minus 
the expense as a cruise on a yacht. They feel cabined, 
cribbed, confined. The necessity for and the recreative 
quality of complete tidiness is foreign to their nature. 
They cannot join in that chuckling which is born of the 
knowledge that in these unpretending lockers lies the 
finest port rebottled. The parent rejoices that the keen 
sea breezes will without irksome constitutionals give 
him some four appetites a day: but the child needs no 
tonic, and loves the exercise he cannot get. Again, not 
only families but wives keep some men ashore. Not many 
ladies are, it is true, so unreasonable as the heroine who 
refused at the last moment to sail in her husband’s 
lovely schooner unless the mainmast which passed through 
the middle of her state-room were shifted to one side. 
But there is little scope for toilets, and cosmetics are 
impossible. And few women can steer: they do not 
seem able to grasp the fact that there are more than four 
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points of the compass ; or perhaps it is want of delicacy 
oftouch. They also find it difficult to understand that if 
they are making for a point they should not aim for it dead 
in the wind’s eye. And being unable to steer, the only 
infallible specific preventive of sea-sickness— which is 
steering—is reserved for beings less—O how much less !— 
worthy than they. 

On the whole, then, the size of our yachting fleet in 
no wise proves the popularity of the sport to be less 
than it should be. More than that, this popularity is 
by no means as the waning moon. On the contrary, 
sailing yachts alone are year by year growing not only 
absolutely numerous, but numerous in proportion to popu- 
lation. If we include steam yachts—which, with other 
steamers, have bereft the sailing yacht of the charm of 
usefulness—the increase is marked. This is encouraging : 
for prophets were not lacking who foretold the universal 
foundering of schooner and cutter 





rammed by the brutal 
steamer, which, albeit continuing a yacht in name, was in 
her turn to cease to exist except as the analogue of the 
special train. But these seers saw badly, or were misin- 
formed. Sail has so far been too much for steam, and the 
considerations which have enabled it to surpass are likely 
to gain in cogency as the years go on. As the value of 
time increases, till with science man can do in minutes 
work which without it he could only do in hours, and 
as, on the other hand, the value of distance diminishes 
till a hundred miles are but as a mile of so many years 
ago, the luxury of unpunctuality—the novelty of the 
master of all the forces being at the mercy of a puff 
of wind !—will make sailing, alike as a recreation and a 
change, more popular than ever. 

It is too soon to speculate if the house-boat may not be 
the yacht’s worst rival. A more sumptuous moving home 
is possible on the barge than on the ship; sea-sickness is 
avoided ; there is no risk of drenching or drowning ; with 
your traction stabling on board, you would command the 
same superiority to weather and chance ; the travelling 
instinct could be even more fully gratified. Between Paris 
and Petersburg, between Petersburg and Rome, the map 
is marked with as complete a network of canals as of roads. 
But the travelling house-boat is a bugbear which the de- 
vout yachtsman is not yet called upon to face. What he 
is interested in is racing, and that, it must be owned, is 
not in a very satisfactory state. We cannot agree with 
those who look upon it as a subject of no moment. In 
some form or other it must and will continue to exist ; and 
if it cannot be wisely regulated the sport will suffer. It is 
inherent in yachting. From the owner of the /rex to the 
owner of the veriest old tub that was ever built of sawdust 
and nails, there is not one who does not believe in some 
turn of speed peculiar to his own beloved boat. Apart 
from this, the mere fact that you can follow the fleet from 
regatta to regatta, from one port in holiday rig to another 
at its gayest, makes racing of importance to all owners. 
We blame nobody. Those most capable have for years 
been ‘breaking their craggy minds’ upon the problem 
of racing; and it is not their fault but the yachtsman’s 
misfortune if they have broken them in vain. They 
have altered tonnage rules, they have tried A B C classes, 
they have instituted cruising races ; and they have done it 
all to no purpose. It is more certain than ever that the 
prizes in every class are the spoil of two or three boats. 
Unless you are one of these it is more than ever hopeless 
to so much as dream of being a winner. Fewer boats come 
to the line for every race than in the old days of fifteen 
years ago. In the decimal system races—for hundred-ton- 
ners, sixties, forties, down to fivers—there were far more 
entries, although winning seemed resolved into a question 
of deeper, narrower, and more plenteous lead outside. It 
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was almost a pity that new rules of measurement were 
made before it was decided how far the Jullanar type could 
be carried, and how nearly like knife-blades boats could be 
built. 

It is easy enough to say that yacht-racing ought to be 
so organised as to bring forward as many boats as horse- 
racing brings horses ; but accomplishment is hard. Indeed 
there are difficulties which seem insuperable. On the other 
hand there are difficulties which may—and we hope will— 
be overcome. Among conditions in which yacht-racing and 
horse-racing must differ is the nature of the two machines. 
A yacht has neither health nor temper to make for uncer- 
tainty. The direction and strength of the wind are the 
chief sources of chance. Take the crack cutters of the 
year. If all the yachts afloat were to enter against them 
it would be no less certain that—bar accidents—the Jrea, 
the Valkyrie, or the Yarana would win ; and, if the weather 
were known, it would be almost a foregone conclusion which 
of these three. There seems no way out of this state of 
affairs except through the institution of a greater variety of 
races. The plan of mending, patching, reforming tonnage 
rules has for some fifteen years been tried so thoroughly 
that to look to it for an increase of spirit in racing seems 
mere waste of time, temper, and imagination. — It is plain 
that some others must be tried. Why (for example) should 
there be nothing but flying starts? And there might be 
races with limited crews; races in which certain boats 
were penalised with extra ballast ; races under prescribed 
amounts of sail ; races during which sail was to be taken 
in and re-set. Then, with the exception of some few 
recent innovations, most of the prizes are offered on condi- 
tions unknown to the turf: as, for instance, to all ages and 
equal weights. In horse-racing those differences of size 
for which yachts are handicapped do not exist. The ques- 
tion—where the money for these prizes is to come from 
—can be answered by another: namely, Where does it 
come from on the turf? All that is necessary to make it 
come is that the great scandal of yacht-racing should be 
removed. This can be done, and ought to have been done 
long since. It is notorious that the most successful owner 
of the season is commonly out of pocket, despite the fact of 
his winning enough in stakes to pay for his yacht thrice over, 
inasmuch as all—and more than all—the prize-money goes 
to the crews doubtless. The iniquitous and foolish custom 
of giving extra money to crews (both winning and losing) 
for every start arose in the munificence of owners more 
generous than considerate for their neighbours ; but that it 
should be thrust into desuetude is certain. Why should 
racing crews be thus overpaid? Their work is not hard, 
for the racing yacht is always fully manned, and even if 
this were not so, her crew have not nearly so much night 
work as the men on a cruiser. It is marvellous that so 
noxious an abuse should have been overlocked so steadily 
and so long. 

Some are so sanguine that the introduction of steamer 
racing will add an interest to regattas as to marvel that 
it is not already an institution. We cannot share this 
hope. The uncertainty of the cutter as compared with 
the horse is scarce enough to make racing interesting, 
much less exciting; but about steamers there is no un- 
certainty at all. One race would decide which boat was 
to sweep the board. Moreover, the steamer is too 
mechanical an entity. <A rivalry in which all human 
elements are lacking could awake no manner of feeling. 
The crowd yells with enthusiasm to see the stable lad 
lift his mount first past the post ; it cheers to the echo the 
cutter that, quivering and close-hauled, just makes the 
mark ; but for the sailor boy who, sitting on the safety- 
valve, should send his snorting steamer’s bows ahead, 
ovations were impossible. W. G. Simpson. 
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GEESE IN THE WEST. 
II. 


JHE rain fell heavily over the rich, dim city as Mr. 
Lyle and the faithful Arts student hastened to the 
tavern where the agitator was wont to keep tryst with the 
foreman of riveters. Mr. Lyle wore a frayed and glazy 
frock-coat and a soft felt hat, and was puffing at a briar-root 
pipe. He did not carry his regard for the weather so far 
as to bear an umbrella, nor his regard for the graces so far 
as to display white linen. On the whole his aspect was 
suggestive of a moist and autumnal over-ripeness and 
decay. As for the Arts student, he was beginning to 
shed his illusions. He had advanced sundry sums to the 
agitator, and had begun to evince an aggravating interest 
in Mr. Lyle’s occupation and prospects. 

‘We who are at war with society, said Mr. Lyle, ‘ we 
who have given up the meretricious shams and shows of 
this world, the loaves and fishes and fine linen—that we 
may speak the thing that is in us—we, ! say, must look 
to it that our work bears the seal of our inmost soul, 
though it be written as with blood and bitter tears.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ said the Arts student, ‘ but what 
are you doing in the meantime? What are you getting 
from that Professor ?’ 

‘The man Gunnion,’ said Mr. Lyle, ‘has been paying 
me at the rate of fifteen shillings a page.’ 

‘Well, said the Arts student, ‘1 suppose you can’t look 
for more, as these things go.’ 

‘It isa very large page the page of that Encyclopedia, 
said Mr. Lyle, mournfully. ‘I asked the man Gunnion 
for the article ‘ Deism’”’—we are in “DD,” you know— 
reminding him of my position in the philosophical classes 
in the University of this city. He replied—it is amusing 
the airs these men take—that my writing was the precipi- 
tate scribbling of despair, and assigned me the article 
“Delve, or Dig.” Now, you cannot put anything of your- 
self into such work.’ 

The Arts student remarked moodily that such work 
might give us something to put into ourselves ; where- 
upon which Mr. Lyle declared that he was a man at war 
with Society, and intended immediately to force his way 
to the front. 

‘That is all very well, said the Arts student, ‘ but what 
do you intend to do in the meantime ? ’ 

The agitator stopped and confronted his young creditor. 

‘ In the meantime ?’ he said, speaking very slowly and 
with deep emphasis——‘ Well, here I stand; with my 
back against the wall, looking Society sternly in the face.’ 

To this the Arts student made no response, and the pair 
walked in silence to the tavern favoured of Mr. M‘Gill 
and his political pupils. They entered the back parlour 
where two workmen were seated. 

‘This is what I like,’ said Mr. Lyle, ‘ the fire and the 
sanded floor ; you catch the true tavern sentiment here. 
This recalls memories of Thackeray and Dickens—you 
remember Pendennis and the back-kitchen ?—and Will 
Waterproof at the Cock? The tavern sentiment must 
never be allowed to fall out of literature. My Shakespeare 
knew it well, 
my boy. You know I ama born Bohemian. Well, my 
men, and how are the masters using you ?’ 

The other Bohemians gave no sign of sharing Mr. 
Lyle’s elation. Indeed there was that in their expression 
which seemed to betoken suspicion and a fine independent 
readiness to take offence. 

‘Oo’re riveters, me an’ ma mate,’ said one of the 


May we never lose our way to Eastcheap, 


men. ‘Qo’re on play the noo—on strike I mean.’ 
‘That is well,’ said the agitator. ‘That is very well. 
1 am glad to hear it. But mark this: isolated strikes, 
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though very good things in their way, are inadequate to 
grapple with capital. Capital is an octopus.’ 

‘If ye want to crack politics, said the riveter who had 
already spoken, {ye maun wait till Dod M‘Gill comes. 
He ’ll tell ye.’ 

Scarcely had he spoken when the great politician entered, 
looking even sterner and sourer than usual. The other 
riveters hailed him eagerly. 

‘What ha’e ye been daein’ ?’ they exclaimed. ‘ Man, 
ye ve been lang o’ comin’.’ 

‘What ha’e I been daein’ ? 


’ 


responded the foreman, and 
as he spoke he dashed some small change upon the table. 
‘What ha’e I been daein’? Burstin’ the bairns’ bank. 
A’ thing maun gang in a fecht like this. There! What’ll 
ye ha’e, lads?’ : 

The Arts student was as usual appealed to, and re- 
sponded with sombre resignation. Thereafter the company 
was joined by Messrs. Affleck and Cooper, the latter of 
whom waxed eloquent on the wrongs he had lately 
suffered at the hands of the water-drinkers of his hamlet. 

‘Dae ye ken what the teetotallers did the ither day ?’ 
said Cooper. ‘ They gotten the schule-hoose at Kildorrat, 
an’ they acted a play. It was fair shamefu’, for 00 a’ ken 
what the theatre is. They ca’d it King Alcohol !—whusky, 
like, they were meanin’. An’ they had a man they ca’d 
Maister Moderate Drinker. An’ he was made up—so 
they tell’t me—to be like me. It’s aye a man like me, 
that can tak’ it or want it, they re hardest doon on. But 
I'll ha’e the law o' them for'’t.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Lyle, ‘better not. I too have been per- 
secuted for my opinions by the very Pharisees of whom 
you speak. But I have lived it down. I have at last seen 
the turn of the tremendous tide. Hitherto the cliques 
have beaten me back from the public. But I shall return 
to the attack. 
against the social fabric.’ 

‘ Wasna you workin’ on a torpedo-boat afore the strike, 
Dod?’ inquired AtHeck, whereupon the conversation 
became for a time unintelligible to Mr. Lyle and his 


My book shall be as a torpedo launched 


young friend. The agitator, however, soon resumed his 
harangue. 

‘Speaking now of teetotalism and torpedo-boats, it has 
always seemed to me the strangest, saddest thing that a 
man with the powerful brain of Sir Wilfrid Lawson should 
be so sound, for example, on the question of the navy, and 
so incredibly astray on the question of rational refresh- 
ments. He made an admirable remark oflate. Speaking 
of these miserable manceuvres, now, he said he approved of 
them, as he would of anything that would throw discredit 
on the navy. That is a great saying. I trust it may go 
home to the heart of the people. The navy, my men, is 
the mainstay of Imperialism, it is a grinding incubus on 
the working-man, it is the prop of the Jingo. To me the 
name of Nelson, the names of the Nile, and of Trafalgar, 
are names of shame.’ . 

‘There was an auld man that sell’t matches up Kilsyth 
ways, whaur I come frae,’ said Cooper Ram. ‘Oo ca’d him 
Sergeant Crieff. He tell’t me he was at the battle o’ 
Trafalgar. ‘Oo ay,” he says, “I was at the battle o’ 
Trafalgar, an’ Nelson says to me, says he, Sergeant Crieff, 
lead your men roond the back o° that shrubbery.””’ 

‘Oh, wheest, man, wheest !’ said the foreman. 

‘I will not wheest,’ said Cooper. ‘It was whan I was a 
contractor.’ 

‘Whan ye was a contractor! ‘said M‘Gill, scornfully. 
‘Whan ye drove a cart an’ an auld horse till the Society 
cam doon on ye! Ye upstart !’ 

‘Aweel, if Cruelty was doon on me,’ said Cooper, ‘I 
never was a Tory, like some folks—— ’ 

‘Mr. James Cooper Ramsay, sir, said M‘Gill, ‘ will 
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you be so very good as to inform the company of what you 
mean by these remarks ?’ 

‘What did your father tell ye whan he was deein’?’ 
retorted Cooper. ‘Eh? Didna he mak ye swear aye to 
stick to the Grand Auld Man? What was his last words 
to ye? Wasna it: “ An’ oh, Dod, ma son, mind this, 
whatever may heppen, be true, Dod, be true to that 
Grand Auld Man, for whatever he says is richt”’ ?’ 

‘So I ha’e been true to him, said M‘Gill. ‘Did I 
or did I no turn richt roond against Joe whanever he 
gie'd the word? Wha ever heard me speak against 
Auld Wullie ?’ 

‘Ye said that Gordon shouldna hae been left to himsel’ 





to be killed—ye canna deny it—an’ ye said the Rooshians 
shouldna be let ‘tak’ a’ Turkey—an’ ye said that Bradlaugh 
should be garred gang to kirk afore Gledstone should mak’ 
him a Minister—an’ ye said it was graund to see Randy 
sittin’ on the table at the meetin’ whaur he made a speech 
to the Tories—that ’s what ye said.’ 

‘What did I say aboot Randy ?’ answered the foreman. 
‘IT said he was the best frien’ we had. Was I richt or no? 
Hasna he dune a’ he can by hook or by crook to smash 
the Government an’ let the Home Rulers in? Doesna he 
want to tax the rich man to get free houses for the like o’ 
us—for the backbone of the country? Mark ma words. 
The time ‘ll come whan yell see Randy an’ the Grand 
Auld Man ga’in’ hand and hand, an’ pu’in’ a’thing doon 
thegither. Then the workin’ man ’Il hae his richts. The 
like o’ you, an ignorant carter, tellin’ me aboot politics !’ 

‘My friends,’ said Mr. Lyle, ‘let us shun intestine 
broils. At this crisis there is one duty imperative on all 
who bear the great names of democrat and demagogue.’ 

(‘What does he mean by a demagogue?’ muttered 
Affleck. 

‘Oh,’ answered the contractor, ‘ the ane’s the man an’ 
the ither’s the woman—but listen to the gentleman.) 

‘We must pull all together, continued the agitator. 
‘We must make an end of this costly and infantile playing 
at war. We must cut down the naval estimates to the 
quick. Our battle-cry must be “‘ Home Rule for Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and down with bloated armaments.” 
The King, the Priest, the Jingo, and the Man-of-War’s- 
Man must be swept away : 

* ** Will they tie the winds in a tether, 
Put a bit in the jaws of the sea ? 
While three men hold together, 
The kingdoms are less by three.”’ 

‘That’s a queer shantie, maister, said M‘Gill. ‘I’m 
thinkin’ the man that wrote it had never been a dog- 
watch at sea. But ye’ve got the question a’ wrang, ye 
see. Yell ha’e to study it a lot before ye can speak to 
the likes o’ us. The pint’s this: We want a Paurlyment 
on Glesca’ Green. Then we’ll bring doon Edinburgh, 
and pack the Irish back to whaur they cam’ frae, an’ we'll 
lay the Clyde yairds thick wi’ the keels o’ cruisers. The 
gteat pint in favour o' Home Rule is this. When we’ve 
got quat o’ Ireland, we ‘Il need mair ships than ever. An’ 
that ’s what for I’m a Home Ruler. The mair ye split up 
countries, the mair fechtin’ there’ll aye be. The mair 
fechtin’, the mair buildin’ there'll be in the Clyde yairds. 
An’ that’s the true argyment for Home Rule, though it 
tak’s a man a lang study to see it. Gude nicht, sir, an’ I 
hope ye ‘ll see better into the politics by-an’-by.’ 


‘The worst of slavery, said Mr. Lyle to his young 
friend, ‘is that it unfits the slave for freedom. Observe 
this man recently emancipated, he thirsts for bloodshed 
as eagerly as if he were the son of a hundred earls.’ 

‘That’s all very well,’ said the Arts student, ‘ but I wish 
you would do more work for Professor Gunnion.’ 

Water Wuyrte. 
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DORINDA’S MIRROR. 


(THROUGH the gleaming shadowed space 
Of my mirror, hanging low, 

Trip to me in measured pace 

Jingling airs of long ago: 

O’er my shoulder, sad and slow, 

Phantom faces peer and pass ; 

Tarnished colours come and go 

In the faded looking-glass. 


Murmuring the shadows rise ; 
Rustling hoop and flirted fan, 
Ghostly laughter, ghostly sighs, 
Fill the misty cirele’s span— 
‘Well-a-day that beauty flies !’ 
Maid and mistress—dame and lass, 
Lift to mine their wistful eyes 
From the faded looking-glass. 


Hoary mirror, stained and grey, 
Where are all your damsels trim ? 
Where the folk of yesterday, 
Light and modish, staid and prim ? 
None but Death, the Jester grim, 
Knows the way they went.—Alas, 
Still we watch our world grow dim 
In a faded looking-glass. 
Grauam R. ‘Tomson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SCOTTISH NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.] 

S1R,—I am much gratified to see that a real movement is 
being made towards obtaining a National Library for Scotland, 
and that it has been taken up by so practical a body as the 
Edinburgh Town Council. _ It is too soon yet in the history of 
the discussion to formulate details, but the following salient 
points may be noted. 

It is notorious that literary men are driven away from Edin- 
burgh for want of a library that can adequately facilitate re- 
search in any branch of literature or science. There is a 
general idea that the Advocates’ Library fulfils the part of a 
National‘Library ; but that it emphatically does not do. 

Who is it that has built up the Advocates’ Library? I 
answer that it is undoubtedly the authors and publishers who 
are obliged by law to give their books. The Advocates do little 
more than supply the shelf-room. Now what I feel hard is 
that I, who am a maker of books and contribute to the forma- 
tion of the library, am debarred, except as a matter of courtesy, 
from access to even the books that are there. 

But not only have I not legal access to this Library ; even 
if I had, it is notorious that innumerable British books I 
should expect to find there, and that the Advocates’ Library 
should have claimed, are through defective administration, or 
other causes in the past, not to be found there at all. Again, 
it is hardly to be believed, though painfully true, that neither 
the Advocates’ Library nor any other library in Scotland is 
anything like complete in Scottish literature. 

But if we pass from British literature to books published 
abroad—works of science and the fine arts and useful arts, and 
even historical subjects—the defect is so great that students are 
checkmated on nearly every point of research. 

Surely we have a right to demand from Government a grant 
to found and work in Scotland a national library that will not 
be deficient—all the more when we remember that no other 
country in Europe (even Turkey) is without its national 
library. The Government should provide a reading-room and 
sufficient annual income to supply the existing defects in British 
literature and the almost entire want of foreign fiterature. 

Now, although we are lamentably deficient in books, we are 
very favourably situated with regard to a basis for such a 
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library, always supposing that a suitable grant is given. The 
Advocates’ Library, which, as I began by saying, is mainly 
furnished by us the makers of books, gives the means of secur- 
ing, if properly worked, the possession of all future British 
publications. Alongside of it is a vacant site, at present an 
eyesore, inviting occupation, and admirably adapted for a 
public reading-room ona large scale. All that is wanted is 
some agreement with the Faculty of Advocates, by which their 
existing privileges should be preserved to them while the right 
of free access to books—which are placed in the Library by 
the Copyright Acts with the object of being consulted, not 
buried —should be nationalised. 
My main points are these : 
The Advocates’ Library is not ‘national, and it should be 
made so. 
It is not perfect even in British Literature, and it should be 


made so, 
It is absolutely wanting in Foreign and American Litera- 
ture. 


There is no reading-room for consulting books. 
There are no funds to buy non-copyright books or to 
supply a proper staff to work the Library. 

In this letter | have purposely refrained from’suggesting any 
details either of agreement or management, but with your per- 
mission these may be the subject of a future communication.— 
I am, etc., W. 


THE FUTURE OF THE R.S.A. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 
Art Club, Glasgow, Aug. 12th, 1889. 

SIR,—Regarding the R.S.A., this muzzling Charter won't do 
at all, and whatever is done to get it put right must be done 
immediately, ere the Royal assent be given (which may be by 
the end of August). It is unfortunate for getting any concerted 
action that the Fellows are mostly scattered about the country 
just now. So it may not be possible to arrange for a properly 
constituted meeting to consider the subject, though probably 
an etiort will be made to bring one off. But those who are at 
hand met informally the other evening, and talked the thing 
over. And it was then decided to memorialise the Academy 
and the Privy Council regarding certain points. There are 
to be more Associates, and the Associates are to have voice in 
their election, dut only when the inner circle of fully-fossilised 
Academictans decide that new life may be admitted ! 

This won't do. The Associates must have equal rights with 
the Academicians as to whether new ones should be admitted. 
Also, when they do get in, they must be unmuzzled. Nobody 
cares a straw what the Academy does in its assemblies 
and conclaves about its own internal affairs, and to have 
a voice in these conclaves is but to have an opportunity of 
wasting time in infinitesimal committeeing. But all who care 
for art do care, and have a right to demand, that a professedly 
public body asking privileges from the Crown for an art pur- 
pose shall make an honest and thorough endeavour to do what 
it undertakes. The only ground on which the Academy can 
base any claim to Crown privilege, according to its own state- 
ment (see Charter), is that it exists ‘for the purpose of promot- 
ing the advancement of the fine arts in Scotland.’ And whatever 
delusions it fondly hugs as to the value of its art classes, etc., the 
broad fact remainsthat the most important public function of the 
Academy is the annual Exhibition of what is presumed to be a 
representative collection of the art work of the year in Scotland, 
supplemented by such examples of what the world beyond 
Scotland is doing as shall afford opportunity for instructive 
comparison. If the Academy does not do this, and do it 
squarely and thoroughly, it has no title to be called a Scottish 
national institution, and certainly no claim to any privilege- 
conferring Charter. 

To make an annual Exhibition fairly representative it 
is imperative that the selecting and hanging of the pictures 
shall be entrusted to men in touch with the latest living de- 
velopments in art. It is avowedly for the purpose of bringing 
the Academy in touch with such developments, by enlarging 
the Associateship, that the proposed new Charter has been 
drawnup. Then why stop half-way ? Why should the Academy 
stultify itself and try to befool the country by refusing to allow the 
Associates that influence in determining the character of the Ex- 
hibition which is beyond all question the primary public reason 
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for their being admitted at all. Any reasons of private personal 
gain—the hall-mark business—must be regarded as quite 
secondary in determining grounds for granting a Charter. 

In its present form the ‘Amended’ (?) Charter is simply an 
impudent and unscrupulous attempt to gain for the Academy 
the Kudos of having within its pale all the men of any account 
in the country, and thus reinstate the Academy in public esti- 
mation. The new Charter, however, is so arranged that while 
the new men will be made to shed a lustre on the old decrepit 
institution, they will be virtually powerless to make that institu- 
tion perform its public duty, instead of contriving to be a mere 
preserve for Edinburgh pot-boilers.—I am, etc., 

ARTIST. 


ABERDEEN FREE CHURCH SCANDAL. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 

S1r.—A friend has handed me No. 36 of The Scots Observer 
containing an article headed ‘An Aberdeen Free Church 
Scandal.’ How any such thing could have taken place without 
even a whisper of it reaching my ears it is hard to see, and yet 
it would seem as if there were some truth at the bottom of it. 
All I can say is that I detest everything of the kind, and hope 
that, for the honour of all who go on such errands as the one 
referred to, it is a solitary case of gross indiscretion, and if so, 
let us remember that one swallow does not make a summer. 
Popular election being now the law in our Churches, it is the 
interest of every well-wisher of the Gospel Ministry that, in so 
delicate a matter, everything should be gone about in a con- 
siderate and Christian way. I am far from objecting to such 
scandals—if this is one—being exposed ; but surely it can be 
done without such a hostile amzmus as that of your informant 
being displayed. To retort upon the writer by holding up 
greater ‘scandals’ in another Church would not be difficult, 
but would be far from edifying. Let the friends of religion feel 
a common interest in seeing that in the matter referred to 
everything ‘honourable and of good report’ is studied.—I am, 
ONE WHO KNOWS. 





etc., 


[.Vote.—Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing the 
article to which he refers was dictated to any extent by amzmus 
towards the Free or any other Church. The circumstance that 
he was not aware of such conduct in a case with which he was 
intimately associated hardly inspires confidence in his com- 
parison of the matter to the proverbial one swallow. We have 
done no more, however, than expose ‘An Aberdeen Free Church 
Scandal’; and even our correspondent is constrained to admit 
that ‘it would seem as if there were some truth at the bottom 
of it.’ 





REVIEWS. 
IN SHETLAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


The Diary of the Reverend Fohn Mill; 1740-1803. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by GILBERT GOUDIE, F.S.A. 
Scot. Edinburgh ;3Printed at the University Press for the 
Scottish History Society. 

The new publication of the Scottish History Society is as 
curious and interesting as any it has yet issued. Mr. Mill was 
minister of three Shetland parishes for a period of sixty years, 
which included two of the most critical epochs of our history—— 
the last Stuart Rebellion and the struggle with republican and 
imperial France. He was a man of considerable parts and of 
shrewd observation, and he kept his diary posted with com- 
mendable industry, noting down not only his own private mat- 
ters and the burning affairs of his remote parishes but also the 
remarkable events of the wider fields of Church and State. 
The interest of the Diary is, of course, first of all personal and 
local, in the latter regard its value being much enhanced by 
Mr. Goudie’s excellent introduction and notes. 

The Reverend John Mill was, it would appear, not a native 
Shetlander ; his father, the Reverend James Milne (the two 
spellings are pronounced alike), first minister of the parish of 
Lerwick, was, it is said, of the Milnes of Banffshire and Aber- 
deenshire. It is probable (it is nowhere stated) that John Mill 
was educated at Aberdeen. He was seven years schoolmaster 
at Cullen in Banffshire, and then for a little while assistant to 
the minister of Pitsligo in Buchan. Thence he received the 
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presentation to Dunrossness, Sandwick, and Cunningsburgh in 
Shetland, whither he went in 1743, being then about thirty-one 
years of age, and where he remained till his death in 1803. 
When he began to keep his éary is uncertain, but it is clear 
that his record is retrospective until after his marriage in 1754, 
and that for some years after that he has merely set down at 
the end of the year a summary of the year’s events. His com- 
position is involved, though his style is simple even to baldness, 
and his narrative is a quaint, tangled medley of the spiritual 
and the carnal, the dignified and the petty. Throughout, 
however, he stands revealed as a man and minister of singu- 
lar probity, courage, and simplicity. He feared neither man 
nor devil. He had frequent encounters with Satan, who 
appeared sometimes in the guise of a veritable ‘ black sheep,’ 
sometimes as a black dog (as in Faust), and sometimes as a 
woman possessed. Holding on a certain occasion high colloquy 
with the foul fiend in the last shape, he had the hardihood to 
‘call him (as indeed he was) a damned rascal for his lying im- 
pudence.’ He could show, too, as bold a front to lairds and 
heritors as to ‘the Enemy’ himself. After his settlement, 
hearing of a piece of land ‘that had been mortified for behoof 
of four poorest widows in the parish, and that one James 
Forbes, a shipmaster, had seized the said fund for his own 
behoof, I gave in, he says, ‘a complaint to the Sheriff, Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, in a Court held at Ness Kirk.’ Forbes pre- 
tended he was nearest heir to Mr. James Forbes (who was 
minister of Dunrossness from 1662 to 1682), whose relict had 
alienated the property by the ‘deed of mortification without 
having any right to doso.’ ‘To this,’ says Mill, ‘I replied that 
the deed was legally done, and never quarrelled before . . . and 
that the nomination of the widows and payment of the fund had 
been in the session’s possession time immemorial.’ The Court 
members, however, and some of the elders sided with Forbes, 
and left him in the enjoyment of the land. ‘ But,’ continues 
Mill, ‘noways discouraged or daunted with these puffs and 
blasts, 1 was determined to prosecute the affair to the utmost, 
and prepared to carry it before the Lords of Session.’ Hear- 
ing of which, ‘ Forbes . came in all haste, willing to agree 
upon any terms I pleased.’ Mr. Mill was no less tough a cus- 
tomer where his own property was concerned. For instance, 
in 1756, he tells us, while he was away from home, the Laird of 
Symbister and Bigton played him a scurvy trick. He ‘caused 
serve an edict for riding of marches, in consequence of which 
they perambulat the ground covered with snow and held a court 
in a private manner. The magistrate, namely Alexander Sin- 
clair of Brow’ (the last parochial magistrate or ‘ Bailie’ of Dun- 
rossness), ‘for a bellyful of drink passed sentence in Symbister’s 
favours, who forthwith sent his tenants to labour up the ground 
in dispute, tho’ I protested against the judge as incompetent 
in matters of property. Moreover,’ says he, ‘I caused labour 
the ground, sowed it, and cutt down the corns in spight of him,’ 
with the result presently that ‘Symbister dropping his claim I 
keep'd possession of the arable ground.’ 

In his conjugal and family relations the excellent minister 
was a very dour and single-minded Calvinist. He objected to 
‘daft mirth’ in the house, and he complains, in a certain pas- 
sage, of his daughter Nell (she who finally married the sly, 
canny ‘ Tocher’ or ‘ Tucker’ of Aberdeen) that she was ‘much 
given to dress, diversions, and encouragement of young frothy 
men to make suit to her.’ His account of his attempts to find 
a wife (having repaired the manse at his ‘ own proper charges,’ 
and not choosing ‘to keep house alone’) is very solemn and 
quaint. He tried first the damsels of what he calls his ‘ native 
country’ (meaning Shetland). He made ‘suit to some who 
seemed of the best kind, but was mistaken in them.’ One of 
them, he found, was given ‘to balls and daft mirth. . . . She 
had convictions ; but finding all in vain, it made me weep, that 
being so nigh [she] should come short of the Kingdom of God.’ 
It is clear that without his being quite aware of it the young 
women who were fond of daft mirth had the greatest attraction 
for him. Another to whom he paid his addresses proved in the 
meantime, as he confesses without reserve, in a condition in 
which no unmarried woman ought to be. ‘She afterwards 
married, though her friends were against it, and would have 
preferred me before him, yet reckoned myself much obliged to 
her for rejecting the proposal, as I would not for the whole 
world she had embraced it.’ ‘Finding none suitable to’ his 
‘inclinations’ in Shetland, he ‘ proposed to look out for one at 
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Edinburgh, etc.,’ when he was chosen as Commissioner to the 
General Assembly. Yet even ‘at Edinburgh, etc.,’ when in the 
proud position of Commissioner, preaching to large congrega- 
tions, visiting many houses, and drinking tea at many tables, 
he found a wife hard to win: ‘the greatest objection was the 
great distance, and leaving their friends.’ At length he came 
upon one willing to accompany him to his northern isle. A very 
few years later, however, he had to renew his quest (‘being 
afraid my children would be spoiled for want of proper dis- 
cipline’), and after several failures he lighted upon Miss Ann 
Young, daughter of the ‘ portioner at the Water of Leith. ‘’Tis 
remarkable,’ he says, ‘that she was proposed to me in 1754, 
before | was first married. ... It was further noticeable that 
she and another agreeable young lady were proposed three 
years before’ (when he was engaged to another), ‘but Provi- 
dence made a better choice for me in reserving her to this 
time.’ 

The view we get of the minister’s neighbours and parishioners 
is, of course, by no means so complete as that of himself and 
his family. Yet we have many glimpses of great suggestive- 
ness, by means of which it is possible to fill in something like a 
picture of the social condition of Shetland in Mill’s time. It 
coincides in all particulars with that we have already had from 
other sources—from Sir Walter’s Pzra/e, for instance. Weseea 
barren, thinly populated country, with the sea-winds in winter 
blowing over it so fiercely that all the air was charged with fine 
sand, insomuch that ‘even the pews of the closed kirk were 
powdered with it. We see a people occupied as much on the 
sea as on the land, and almost as much with smuggling as with 
fishing, having more commerce and kindred, as 1n the days of 
old, with Scandinavia, Denmark, and Hamburg than with 
Scotland or England. The minister found them stiff-necked, 
hard of heart, and superstitious. His constant vocative in the 
pulpit, we are told in the Introduction by one who remembers 
him, was ‘Ye sinners of Cunningsburgh!’ He steadily com- 
plains of their ingratitude to Heaven for benefits received and 
perils avoided, of their religious dulness and formalism, which 
after all do not seem to have been worse than those of the 
dwellers on the Scottish mainland, the contemporaries of Burns. 
Here is a characteristic entry : ‘In Septr. Octr. etc. (1788) we 
had fine weather, and the best crop we have had for 7 years 
past. But the people were publicly warned’ (by himself no 
doubt) ‘ to beware of abusing it to God’s dishonour, as they had 
done in 1781, by fidling and Ranting, gluttony, Drunkeness, and 
all unclean abominations, the usual concomitants thereof, and 
thereby provoke a just and holy God to send sore judgements 
on the land, by famine and a plague, to sweep such obstinate 
vermin off the earth into the pit of destruction.’ 

It must have been very invigorating to the inhabitants of 
Cunningsburgh and Dunrossness to hear themselves called 
‘obstinate vermin.’ But the minister found not only obstinacy 
in his ministrations, but also opposition. Prelacy lingered 
among the lairds, and the remains of Popery among the com- 
mon people. He tells of a ‘howdie’ whom he brought to his 
wife—‘a poor old woman who was the best that could be got 
at that time’—‘ having taken a table knife, and made crosses 
over the bed after the childbirth, according to her superstitious 
custom—the remains of Black Popery—my wife bid her begone 
with her devilry.’ 

Yet Mill had his own superstitions. His heart was strangely 
moved at times by sparks of fire springing up among his horse's 
feet, by ‘a hairy comet’ with a great tail ‘about an hundred 
yards from the tops of the houses,’ by globes of fire in London 
and Edinburgh, by many signs and portents in the, heavens 
above and on the earth beneath, which sent him to his Bible 
and his pulpit with renewed fervour. He was a staunch old 
Whig, sometimes going the length of denouncing the ‘cursed 


race’ of Stuarts from his pulpit, and commending the house of 


Hanover. When the French Revolution broke out, he followed 
its events with unflagging interest (though he was then a very 
old man), and noted in his Vary the chief turns in our struggle 
with its leaders and with Bonaparte. He contributed from his 
own slender purse for the defence of the country, and was 
severe on those of his own parishioners who fled to the moss 
rather than be pressed for naval service. He proudly reckoned 
up ‘our formidable armaments,’ and then thus piously and 
quaintly humbled himself: ‘But may we never trust to an 
arm of Flesh, but in the great Jehovah, in whom is almighty 
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strength. Then we need not fear what the French, or flesh and 
blood can do.’ 

Mr. Goudie does much with his introduction and notes and 
appendices to complete and add to the pictures of Mill and of 
Shetland which we get from the Déary ; but to his extracts from 
the Kirk-Session Register we must take the same exception as 
we took to the last volume of the History Society: the editor 
has been as careful to delete gross or naughty words and 
passages as if the volume were addressed to school-girls, 
and not to men of the world and men of learning—so careful, 
that the extracts are almost without value. He has, however, 
somewhat condoned his fault in that regard by drawing up an 
excellent index. Taken altogether, Mr. Goudie has done his 
task well, and we close the volume with a sincere affection for 
the worthy old man whose long life was a constant fight with 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. He was much better 
than his times—it is significant that it was his pleasant habit 
to enter the pulpit with a bunch of flowers in his hand—and he 
sorrowed with a godly sorrow over the malignity and laxity, 
the scepticism and materialism, of his brethren of the Pres- 
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NEW FICTION, 


Tumbledown Farm. By ALAN Muir. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 2 vols. 

Chronicles of a Health Resort. 
Fisher Unwin. 

Clara Strong. By BERESFORD FITZGERALD. London: F. V. 
White. 

Richard Barlow the Bloodhound. By CAMPBELL RAE-BROWN, 
London: Dean. 

7wo Daughters of One Race. 
Digby and Long. 

The Queen of Bedlam: a Story of Frontier Army Life. By 
Captain CHARLES KING. London: Warne. 

Putt’s Notions. By Mrs. CHARLES HERVEY. London: Jarrold. 

Reba. By OLIVER BRAND. London: Johnstone. 


By A. HELDER. London: 


By C. H. DouGLas. London : 


Vanity Hardware was long a lovely and inexplicable mystery. 
She was suspected, on evidence of some quality and weight, 
of being no better than she should be; and as she flatly re- 
fused to explain, her lover, a certain Willie Snow, was idiot 
enough to cast her off, and marry somebody else. That Vanity 
suffered dreadfully need not be told ; and when her secret was 
disclosed—which presently occurred with circumstances the 
most surprising and tremendous possible—she went away from 
Tumbledown Farm—-where she abode with the person sup- 
posed to be Another—and was long confined to her bed, for 
reasons which we do not think it would be fair to discover. 
When she rises therefrom, she is fixed in mind to have her lover 
back—in other words she is a very desperate little person 
indeed ; and if it were not that an attack of small-pox, in com- 
bination with a certain Sister Catherine, prevails upon her to 
change her intent, it is scarce doubtful that she would have her 
way. But she develops another ambition, and she shapes herself 
another fate ; and what these are our readers must discover for 
themselves. There is no reason why they should not, for 
Tumbledown Farm, while not exactly the novel of the season, 
is worth some six or seven of the season’s common novels. It 
is written, for one thing, in good, sound, expressive English, 
and for another it sets forth a pleasant human story, and 
introduces some interesting human beings. The best is pro- 
bably Vanity herself, who has more nature and more sweetness 
to recommend her than any number of average heroines, and 
whose good fortune—for good fortune is hers at last—is felt to 
be thoroughly well deserved. But old Dr. Boot—the muddle- 
headed yet ingenious and charming old apothecary, who tells 
the story—is good in his way, and still better is the majestic 
Mrs. Hardcastle—a lady conceived in the right spirit of comedy 
and touched off with a neatness of facture and a completeness 
of understanding that are in their way remarkable. Also there 
is a good spy ; there is by nomeans a bad detective ; and there 
is an elderly gentleman who is——but wild horses should not 
drag it from us! Let it suffice that he is worth knowing, and 
that, like so many others—from Deacon Brodie down to the 
lamented Charles Peace—he is not exactly what he seems. 

Coddleham is a salubrious watering-place on the south coast 
of England, with a garrison, bathing-machines, brass bands, 
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everything necessary to make life worth living. The inhabi- 
tants to whom we are introduced by A. Helder are primo a 
delightful family known to the garrison as ‘the Ragamuffins,’ 
and consisting of an amiable, untidy, and philosophic mother, 
three daughters more or less like unto her, and an impossible 
boy whose collections of slow-worms, guinea-pigs, and the like 
zoological specimens do somehow not conduce to the comfort of 
the household. These creatures are well enough, and one could 
do with them to any extent ; but the garrison is nearly impos- 
sible, being all in tin—tin e¢ freterea nil. True it is that the tin 
is painted in lively colours, and that its deportment is imper- 
turbable with the best ; but (to have done with metaphor) A. 
Helder’s officers are neither men nor John Strange Winter 
imitations. The real hero of the story is a young doctor, 
whose faultlessness shows, at least, that his author has a high 
ideal. If we add that the writing is pleasant, and the story 
worth telling, we shall have said of these Chronicles of a Health 
Resort about as much as they deserve. 

Clara Strong is the somewhat long-winded autobiography of 
a very ordinary English gentleman. This youth is disinherited 
by his grandmother ; he recovers his inheritance ; loses it on 
his marriage with a silly American girl, who elopes with an 
Italian singer; is duly divorced from her: marries an old 
love; and—after volumes of startling descriptions, unim- 
portant conversations, and small events which the autobio- 
grapher vainly assures us are fixed in his mind for ever—he 
dies. The book is easily and simply written ; but it is more than 
common dull. A small excitement is provided by the weird 
appearance of foreign tongues—e.g., ‘elle léve tous les matins 
a huits heures.’ There is a good deal of French in the book, and 
a good many mistakes in it; but Mr. Fitzgerald should really 
not inflict on his reader (that dumb innocent, who cannot say 
him nay) a distorted version of what he is pleased to call the 
‘delightful naval ballad, Sweet Alice Ben Bolt’!!! The char- 
acters are shadows all, though in the case of one—-the most 
unpleasant in the book : the vulgar wife of one of the shadows 
—there is an attempt at realistic description which suggests a 
sketch from life, the natural result being a considerable im- 
peachment of good taste, more especially in the description of 
the lady’s antecedents and family. 

Mr. Barlow the Bloodhound is no mere imitator of the 
ingenious and versatile heroes of MM. Gaboriau and Bois- 
gobey, nor even of that American ‘inspector’ who for all his 
virtues is beginning to something pall upon a jaded appetite. 
Not as theirs are his methods and his results. In his own 
simple words ‘from boyhood I have strained every nerve and 
made use of every conceivable opportunity to develop, strengthen, 
and render unerring that grand quality of Instinct; which 
(and for a Bloodhound born the conclusion is singular enough) 
‘comes to us all alike in the first supreme moment of con- 
sciousness (!) when as infants on our mothers’ breasts, we 
grope and struggle unaided and unguided save by the hand 
of God towards the sustenance of our tiny beings.’ It is 
scarce necessary to add that, as Barlow the Bloodhound 
spake, ‘the glorious eyes flamed brilliantly, while, as was 
necessary, ‘the words came from him easily in a great burst 
of enthusiasm.’ For the rest it need only be noted that Barlow 
with ‘sensitive nostrils’ and ‘ wide open defiant eyes’ has also 
a brother who is, even as he, the slave of instinct, so that he 
poaches and does murder, and that the story is just the running 
down of the one child of nature by the other. In its very 
absurdities, however, it is amusing, so that the casual pur- 
chaser will do wrong who permits himself to be repelled by its 
ingeniously terrific outside. 

Two Daughiers of One Race is pleasing enough and is prettily 
written ; but the #otif/—it cannot be called by any amount of 
courtesy a plot—is far too weak to sustain the interest even 
through the two hundred pages which make up the book. 
The one incident is as fantastic as it is pointless. A deranged 
farmer kidnaps and imprisons in his own house the child of his 
daughter’s seducer. She is discovered, and the farmer dies. 
That is all. The meeting of the legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren seems at first to promise some fresh interest, but none 
arises. The author (whatever his sex) will probably do better 
next time. 

Why Captain King should have called his book ‘A S/ory 
of Frontier Army Life’ is not explained. It is true that 
there are a major and an army surgeon, with a couple of 
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lieutenants and a sergeant and a private—the two last being also 
thieves ; and it is also true there is one chapter entitled 
‘A Fight with the Indians.’ But half-a-dozen swallows do not 
amake a summer, and of frontier army life there is not another 
traitor word. The interest centres in a series of mysterious 
thefts and in the rubbish-heap of suspicions of which the Queen 
of Bedlam contrives to make herself the core. That said, the 
rest must be the reader’s. 

Putt’s Notions is (whoever would have thought it ?) a collec- 
tion of short stories written by a lady for ladies. They are 
slight in structure and unambitious in style, but they are all 
pleasantly written, while one, Somebody Else’s Story, is not 
without pathos. Mrs. Hervey shows no great imaginative 
power ; but as in all the numbers there is an absence of any 
exaggeration or straining after unnatural effects, her volume 
will be found appropriate to the deck of a yacht, a railway 
carriage, the rocks by the sea--enjin/ It is holiday time, and 
the reader may choose his whereabouts for himself. 

Reba is an ingenious and (in hot weather) fairly readable varia- 
tion of the usual changeling puzzle, varied by unsuccessful 
attempts at bigamy and similar diversions. The complication 
by which the woman who plays the part of evil genius, 
and who gives her name to the book, is made to marry a 
man whom she believes to be the son of her seducer, and 
to discover when too late that she is really the wife of the 
latter, is, ifa little risky, rather a new departure. The plot is 
lively, and the story of the ‘torrent of false love cherished, the 
ripple of lost love crossed’ is sufficiently well told to keep the 
reader’s attention going at least from Edinburgh to Perth. The 
conclusion is somewhat hurried ; but one cannot have every- 
thing. 

PRINCIPLE IN ART. 
Principle in Art, etc. By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
London : Bell. 

If any evidence is needed to establish the lamentable fact 
that to the average British mind art is distasteful, if not repul- 
sive, it may be gathered without difficulty from contemporary 
literature. Theologians, poets, self-styled politicians, vie with 
one another in setting forth the only true teaching of art. Yet 
one and all preface their gospel by proclaiming aloud their con- 
tempt for painting, sculpture, and architecture. A sensuous 
admiration for aught that human ingenuity has devised argues 
a want of seriousness which is fatal to decent living. The value 
of art lies solely in its moral influence or the intellectual stimu- 
lus which it affords. The number of works dealing with art 
which issue yearly from the press might excite our wonder did 
we not remember that, when written with a capital A, Art 
proves the best stalking-horse for priests, poets, and prigs. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Principle in Art does not fall below 
the British level. ‘Sensitiveness to beauty,’ he argues, has 
nothing to do with artistic criticism, which must appeal only 
to the intellect. ‘The very name—zsthetics—which the criti- 
cism of the present day has chosen is an implied admission 
of its lack of virility or principle.’ Mr. Patmore is anxious to 
form a ‘body of Institutes of Art’ from the writings of Aris- 
totle, Hegel, and others. He is interested not in art, but in 
metaphysics. Hegel’s definitions may be of service to those 
who deem the pleasure of the eye inconsistent with virility. 
Perhaps it affords consolation to the methodical mind to know 
that ‘the beautiful is the shining of the idea through a sensuous 
medium, the realisation of the idea in the form of a finite manifes- 
tation.’ But Hegel himself would not claim that statements such 
as this were of the slightest service to the art critic. The whole 
Hegelian philosophy can be no guide to us in weighing the 
merits of Frith and Corot, for instance. So far from agreeing 
with Mr. Patmore, we hold that right sensitiveness to beauty is 
the only equipment necessary to the art critic. Whether 
zsthetics are ‘virile’ or not lies outside the question. But 
the truth remains that in esthetics art criticism has its begin- 
ning and its end. He who would distinguish between good 
art and bad must train his eye rather than his intellect. He 
must study the works of the great masters, whether they be 
painters, sculptors, or architects, and leave Aristotle, Hegel, and 
the Institutes of Art to the metaphysicians. Such reasoning as 
Mr. Patmore’s would meet with little tolerance in any other field 
of human energy. The champion of the running path develops 
those muscles which enable him to move with the utmost 
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speed. And similarly the artist and the art critic, if he is to 
follow his calling with success, must train his esthetic or 
sensuous faculty at the expense of all others. It is difficult to 
understand the end of Mr. Patmore’s teaching, because he has 
given us very few specimens of his criticism of painting or 
sculpture. But we gather that ‘his eye has been educated by 
Botticelli, Luini, and Raphael,’ and that ‘a single gallery of the 
Vatican would provide wall-room sufficient for all the paintings 
of the world that are able to fill him with satisfying peace.’ In 
spite of his adverse criticism of Ruskin, which we cordially 
endorse, he is bitten with the Ruskinite heresy that the gay and 
cheerful is the only good art. In an otherwise admirable paper 
on Blake he tells us that Blake the artist is a more impor- 
tant figure than Blake the poet. But surely it would be 
truer to say that whatever genius the unfortunate Blake 
possessed was literary rather than artistic. For paint he 
never displayed the slightest talent. The images which he 
placed upon canvas were always more fit for poetical than pic- 
torial treatment, and it would be difficult to name one picture 
from his hand which has other than a literary value. Mr. 
Patmore as a poet is keenly alive to Blake’s poetical deficien- 
cies ; but his interest in art is only metaphysical, and therefore 
his standard for painting is an easy one. 

The gospel of architecture has never been preached with 
greater enthusiasm than by Mr. Patmore. No one has ever 
been so successful as he in extracting sermons from stones. The 
five great styles of architecture have each their expressional 
theme. The Norman style ‘conveys the solemn expression of a 
calm eternity of time ; but for religious purposes it will not bear 
the least comparison with the flame-like Gothic, expressing 
at once the peace and ardour of the “eternal moment.”’ Asa 
piece of criticism this is open to grave doubt. From the ecstatic 
point of view it is incomparable. But sentimentality applied to 
architecture has its drawbacks. The sentiments evoked by 
colonnade or vaulted roof differ under varying conditions, and 
consistent judgment becomes impossible. In another passage 
Mr. Patmore tells us that an ostentation of extreme substan- 
tiality is the properly architectural or artistic element of a build- 
ing. This would put a blank wall pierced by a window or two 
on a level with the Parthenon. Butthen there must be ‘a quiet 
rejoicing in strength, solidity, and permanence.’ ‘ One or more of 
the brackets supporting the joists of the overhanging bedroom 
floor will have a touch of carving to declare with what ease and 
pleasure the burthen is borne upon their sturdy shoulders.’ There 
is a quaint fancy about a delighted bracket. We should now hear 
with equanimity of a contented rafter or a merry wall. In these 
pronouncements it will be readily admitted that Mr. Patmore 
displays no love of zsthetics. But where is the principle of 
intellectual criticism of which we heard so much in an earlier 
essay? Is it the study of Aristotle and Hegel which leads to 
this fantastic chatter about architecture ? 

In dealing with poetry Mr. Patmore is on surer ground. 
His paper on Rossetti is one of the best criticisms we have 
read on the work of this poet. Perhaps it is hardly fair to say 
that ‘Jenny’ is ‘streaked with British bluffness.’ It has always 
seemed to us that bluffness is the very quality which ‘Jenny’ 
lacks. But in ascribing Rossetti’s influence to his ‘strong 
artistic individuality combined with serious artistic faults, 
Mr. Patmore goes to the root of the matter, and there 
is much insight in his analysis of the poet’s technical 
defects. To Shelley Mr. Patmore is hardly fair. A want 
of sympathy with his private character renders him too 
harsh a judge of his poetry. It is perhaps natural that the 
author of 7he Angel in the House should be prejudiced on the 
subject of ‘love.’ To him ‘love’ that has not been properly 
licensed and received the sanction of the clergy and the civil 
authorities is an impure thing. But this has not been the uni- 
versal ideal of poets, and a dogmatic insistence on it is incom- 
patible with just criticism. 

There is one other heresy of Mr. Patmore’s which we should 
like to controvert. He states that the ‘value of the words ofa 
poet does and ought to depend very much upon his personal 
character.’ ‘Byron and Wordsworth have both declared,’ he 
says, ‘that the sounds and sights of nature “haunted them like 
a passion.” We believe Wordsworth, but Byron’s words carry 
no conviction, because such a declaration is not consistent with 
what we know of Byron.’ But surely what we know of Byron 
has nothing to do with the matter. If Byron had expressed a 
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love of nature in words of force and beauty as did Wordsworth, 
we should readily have believed him ; and, more than that, we 
should have modified our estimate of him. A noble sentiment 
nobly expressed is convincing by whomsoever it is written. As 
Mr. Patmore says, ‘a man’s words never belie him’; and only 
the prejudiced will stamp a wise or tender phrase as hypocrisy 
because its author’s sentiments have not always been dictated 
) 


by wisdom or tenderness. - ew 
DISCIPLES OF JEFFERIES. 


By Leafy Ways: Brief Studies from the Book of Nature. By 
FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. London: Stock. 

Haunts of Nature. By WORSLEY BENSON. London : Stock. 

Sylvan Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain, 
By JOHN WATSON. London: Unwin. 

Had Jefferies never written Zhe Gamekeeper at Home, 
Wild Life in a Southern Country, such books as those under 
review would never have existed, at least in their present 
form. The authors and a host of others of the same ‘ school,’ 
but further down in the scale of merit, would probably not 
have remained silent. Genuine love of sylvan scenes and sym- 
pathetic interest in the phenomena of bird-life would have 
still led them to woods and waters, and their observations 
and reflections would have found expression of some kind. 
For the form adopted they are indebted, however, to Jefferies, 
who has consequently to answer for much. What may be 
termed Jefferisian warblings are now an established feature of 
periodical literature, and the naturalist editor appears to have 
become as essential a member of any'daily and weekly news- 
paper staff of the least pretentions as the fighting or the funny 
editor is of the American press. And on the whole they do 
their work well, for they grind out a fluffy kind of ‘ stuff’ that at 
any rate smacks of the country. It is an elaborate attempt to 
apply the methods of Montaigne and Elia to the treatment of 
natural history subjects ; and while in Jefferies the work showed 
profound knowledge and charming spontaneity, in ninety per 
cent. of his followers it -sometimes betrays superficiality, and 
occasionally even gross ignorance and laboured imitation. In 
fact, there is much artistic method in these prose warblings, and 
the greatest dunce of the ‘school’ is very careful not to fall into 
the errors of the pastoral poets of the last century, who had a 
happy way of making perfectly free with the phenomena of 
careful and most methodical Mother Nature. 

To do the Jefferisians justice they generally contrive to keep 
within the range of the probable, even the actual ; and if few 
of them—very few of them, indeed—-have ever added a single 
fact to the noble ‘cairn of observation’ laboriously piled from 
age to age by eminent naturalists, or enriched the world by a 
single great thought, they have done much good in the way 
of popularising delightful and suggestive subjects of scientific 
study and poetic reflection. These general observations apply 
to the three works enumerated, with this qualification, that 
ignorance is not a characteristic of any of them. Mr. Knight’s 
method is the most deft, and betrays the trained hand of the 
practical journalist. He heads one of his chapters * Sabrina 
fair, and it is all about scenes on the river Severn. Mr. Knight 
sees a great deal in a very short time and within a very limited 
space, but, as if not satisfied with recording what he saw, he 
furnishes the narrative with some moral and historical reflec- 
tions in the most approved Jefferisian style. What, for example, 
could be more characteristic than the remarks on pp. 78, 79, 
where we have an artistic arrangement in natural colour and 
historical illumination. The ‘moral mixture’ is served up 
very liberally by this school of naturalists, perhaps in the 
prettiest manner by ‘ E. F. B.’ in observations on the Sunflower 
in Days in a Garden. 

Mr. Benson’s work is a supplement to his popular Nature's 
Fairyland. The best chapters deal with that much abused and 
ignorantly persecuted little animal the mole, and the still more 
insignificant gnat. Mr. Watson has caught the Jefferisian 
method admirably, and he has certainly employed it in spread- 
ing before his readers great stores of close and most acute 
observation. ‘Perhaps the bit of word-painting about a ‘ bird- 
drama’ illustrates the truth of these encomiums as well as any 
other portion of his delightful Sylvan Folk. If readers desire 
to compare the very ‘superior’ style of modern writers on birds 
with the ‘ matter-of-fact’ jottings of old-fashioned naturalists 
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like White of Selborne, Letter 98 in the immortal collection 
may be read alongside this piece of description. Our tastes 
may be a little antiquated, but even now we prefer White to 
Jefferies and Jefferies to Watson, although the latter is the most 
gifted and reliable of the new school of prose warblers. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Selected Cases, Statutes, and Orders illustrative of the Principles 
of Private International Law as administered in England. 
By HORACE NELSON, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
London : Stevens. 


The subject of international law has had a strong attraction 
for some of the very ablest of our legal writers. Bentham 
himself discussed its principles in a brief but vigorous 
tract; Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn and Sir Henry Maine 
followed his example. More systematic treatises were 
written by Story, Wheaton, Phillimore, Twiss, Dicey, Hall, 
and Kent. No Edinburgh lawyer will forget the /nstitutes of 
the Law of Nations, in which that cultured if fantastic jurist 
Professor Lorimer commented with much philosophic pomp 
and circumstance on a not very philosophic subject. Many 
of the names we have quoted are known in literature as well as 
in law ; and indeed the theme has a larger interest than most 
merely legal ones. The field is wider, the points at issue of 
vaster importance. It is not the relations between individuals 
but the relations between States which are under consideration. 
These remarks are mainly true of public international law, but 
they have also a bearing on private international law. Here 
the interest lies in the conflict between the municipal law of one 
State and that of another. One system of life, thought, belief, 
prejudice expressed in legal enactment finds itself in collision 
with another. Which, in any given case, is to prevail? It is to 
this branch of the subject that we look for an answer. Besides 
the works mentioned we have some treating specially of private 
international law. There is that part of Savigny’s great treatise 
which Mr. William Guthrie has so well translated; there are 
the careful if not particularly powerful writings of Mr. Westlake, 
and the treatises of Mr. J. F. Foote and others. Yet the plan 
of Mr. Nelson’s work is something different from all these. It 
is one which Mr. Pitt Cobbett has already applied (though on a 
somewhat slight scale) to public international law in his Leading 
Cases and Opinions, and which both he and Mr. Nelson have 
borrowed from that famous text-book, Smith’s Leading Cases. 
The idea of all these works is to take an important case 
wherein some great principle is settled on the highest authority, 
and in notes and dissertations attached thereto to give accounts 
of minor cases, statutes, and legal principles illustrative of the 
main point. Mr. Nelson has done his work very well. The 
cases chosen are very much to the purpose ; the notes are 
learned, judicious, and accurate. A little meagreness here and 
there is easily accounted for: this is a first edition. Law books 
must stand the test of time and professional use and criticism 
before their shortcomings are discovered and rectified. Genera- 
tions of editors have toiled over the pages of Smith’s famous 
collection, making better what was always good. Whether 
generations of editors will toil over the pages of Nelson we 
cannot say. At least he has laid them a good foundation. 

Many of the cases here discussed have an interest for the 
general reader quite as deep as that which they have for the 
legal student. Thus there is Zhe Case of Fames Sommersett, a 
Negro (there is a tolerably full report in the twentieth volume 
of Howells’ State Trials), which was fought out in the Court of 
King’s Bench in 1771 and 1772, and which decided that the 
laws of England did not recognise negro slavery. The matter 
was brought before the court on an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus. It was alleged that ‘James Sommersett, a negro, 
was confined in irons on board a ship called the Aun and 
Mary. The ship, under the command of one Knowles, was 
about to proceed to Jamaica. The writ went, and Knowles in 
due form made his return. He produced Sommersett, but 
alleged that he was the slave of Charles Stewart, Esq., who had 
directed that he should be taken to Jamaica, and there sold. 
He had been bought in Virginia (then, of course, an English 
colony), and taken to England ; then, having left his master’s 
service and refused to return, he had been seized and carried on 
board ship. The case came on before Lord Mansfield. The 
arguments against slavery amounted to this: that it was not 
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recognised by English law. As Serjeant Davy somewhat 
rhetorically put it : ‘The air is too pure for a slave to breathe 
in” (We see where Cowper got the hint for his famous 
passage beginning, ‘Slaves cannot breathe in England.) 
The arguments on the other side were urged with consider- 
able learning and ability. Slavery existed over three-fourths 
of the globe. There was no law against it in England. 
Villenage was slavery in all but the name, and villenage 
only became extinct during Elizabeth’s reign. ‘Freedom is 
not an absolute natural right, some part of it must always be 
restrained. We must not call others barbarians because 
we are ignorant of their internal police. In Africa, where 
it had its true commencement, this man’s condition was 
servitude according to their customs.’ With a touch of un- 
conscious irony they urged that ‘there are analogies in Eng- 
land,’ the chief example of which was the parish apprentice. 
The Court took time to consider judgment, which was finally 
delivered by Lord Mansfield. Even those who ‘shook their 
heads at Murray as a wit’ could find nothing to carp at in this 
decision. It is very brief, very practical, and very much to the 
point. The whole pith of it is in these few concluding words : 
‘The state of slavery is of such a nature that it is incapable of 
being introduced on any reasons, moral or political, but only 
by positive law, which preserves its force long after the reasons, 
occasion, and time itself from whence it was created is erased 
from memory. It is so odious that nothing can be suffered to 
support it but positive law. Whatever inconvenience, therefore, 
may follow from the decision, I cannot say this case is allowed or 
approved by the law of England, and therefore the black must 
be discharged.’ This decision may seem natural and obvious 
to us now. It was not so at a time when the slave-holding 
interest was so strong in England. The Abolitionists (if we 
may use the phrase) were fortunate in having a somewhat 
extreme case on which to raise the question, and also in having 
a Court presided over by a judge so liberal and fearless as 
Mansfield. Otherwise the decision might have gone the other 
way, and it might have required another half-century, and a 
positive enactment, to make the law what this decision declared 
it to be. 

Of the cases in which well-known maxims are illustrated and 
applied, two may be noticed. One is Doe on the demise of 
Birtwhistle vy. Vardill. The question was whether Birtwhistle, 
who was born in Scotland of parents domiciled there, but not 
married till after his birth, could take land in England as his 
father’s heir. It was held that he could not, ‘ for that the heir 
to English land must be born in lawful wedlock.’ The radical 
distinction between this case and another one superficially 
similar, in which the son was born after the marriage, which 
was not such as would have been held valid in England, and 
yet the issue was allowed to take land in England, is well 
pointed out in the notes. The other case is the very interest- 
ing Scottish one of Udny v. Udny, wherein the question of 
domicile was discussed at considerable length in the course of 
an appeal from the Second Division of the Court of Session. 
A very clear determination was arrived at as to domicil of 
origin and domicil of choice. ‘ Domicil of choice, as we have 
it here briefly put, ‘is the creation of the party. When a 
domicil of choice is acquired, the domicil of origin is in abey- 
ance, but it is not absolutely extinguished or obliterated. 
When a domicil of choice is abandoned the domicil of origin 
revives, a special intention to revert to it being unnecessary.’ 
For the extremely entertaining history of Colonel John Robert 
Fullerton Udny of Udny we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. It need only here be said that Mr. Nelson’s notes to 
Udny v. Udny are particularly good. He has a very happy 
knack of picking out the essential and important heads ina 
judge’s decision and illustrating his points therewith. 

No less than seven of the leading cases commented on here 
turn on questions connected with marriage. Two of them are 
extremely interesting and curious. In Sottomayor vy. De Barros 
(1867) the parties were domiciled Portuguese subjects. They 
were married at a registrar’s office in London when the|lady 
was fourteen and a-half and the gentleman sixteen. This was 
in 1866, and they lived in the same house till 1872, but the 
marriage was never consummated. It seems that relatives 
brought about the union for their own ends. The lady in 1874 
presented a petition to the English Court to have the marriage 
declared null and void on the ground that the parties were first 
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cousins, and as such their marriage was by Portuguese law 
invalid without a Papal dispensation. Sir R. Phillimore, who 
heard the case, dismissed the petition; but his decision was 
reversed on appeal, the Court holding that ‘the law of the 
country where the marriage is solemnised must alone decide 
all questions relating to the validity of the ceremony, but that 
as in other contracts personal capacity must depend on the law 
of domicil.’ The part connected with the Papal dispensation 
is briefly commented on by Mr. Nelson in a note. He 
points out that by 9 and Io Vict., c. 59, no effect could 
be given to that in England. There was no Papal dispen- 
sation in this case : if there had been, it seems we should 
have had this extraordinary result, that although the marriage 
would then have been valid both by the law of England and by 
the law of Portugal, yet as only the rule and not the exception of 
the Portuguese law could be recognised in this country the mar- 
riage would after all have been declared invalid. ‘This is what 
the lawyers call a very pretty point, though ‘liberal shepherds 
give a grosser name.’ The other case, //yde v. //yde and Wood- 
mansee, declared (fer Lord Penzance) that the English Courts 
could not recognise as a marriage any sort of heathen ceremony 
or form which, though called marriage by the /ex /oct contractus, 
conferred a status differing not only in degree but in kind from 
the married state in England, and which was essentially diver- 
gent from an English marriage. In that case the parties were 
at the time of the marriage Mormons, both single, and both 


domiciled in Utah. The husband afterwards left both the 
place and the faith, whereupon his wife married again. There 
was a petition here for dissolution of the marriage. Neither 


the respondent nor co-respondent appeared. The Court 
dismissed the petition, holding that they could not recognise 
the marriage, and therefore could not decree its dissolution. 
Our readers may remember the case of 77 re Bethell, Bethe// v. 
Hildyard (38 Ch. D. 220), in which exactly the same point arose 
last year. The matter excited considerable attention at the 
time, and a certain paper roundly rated Mr. Justice Stirling 
as a ‘ hide-bound pedant’ because he refused to recognise the 
marriage rites of a barbarous and polygamous tribe, said mar- 
riage rites consisting in killing a bullock and presenting its 
head to the intended mother-in-law. It will be seen that, apart 
from other consideration, //yde v. Hyde absolutely settled the 
point. 


PROPHECY MADE EASY. 

The Influence of the Stars. 
Redway. 

A Handbook of Cartomancy, Fortune-Telling, and Occult 

Divination. By ‘GRAND ORIENT.’ London : 


By Rosa BAUGHAN. London ; 


Redway. 

The literature of Occultism, esoteric and practical, is now in 
the full flush of its renaissance. That literature has always 
been vast and widely distributed, although it has in the main 
been confined to the Latin tongues. English is the only non- 
Latin language which has any considerable body of books upon 
alchemy and astrology (to take the nobler arts of Occultism), and 
upon magic and divination among the lesser and baser of those 
arts. Mr, Redway has for some years been the high priest 
who, as modern mystics would say, opens wide ‘the door of 
the closed palace of the king.’ He has just given us two more 
books in a department of Occultism which has of late become 
more vulgarised than any other. The secret arts of the diviner 
have been revealed to all the world, and fortune-telling by the 
lines of the hand and the moles of the body has come as a 
sweet aid to the prattle of the tea-table. We have not yet 
made much progress with the moles for reasons which will be 
obvious to readers of Miss Baughan’s book, 7he Jnfluence of th. 
Stars. It is not enough that there should be moles upon the 
face. Each facial mole has a hidden partner, and attempts at 
fortune-telling by this means are not yet suited to the draw- 
ing-room. Still, the study of these phenomena is exceedingly 
entertaining, and ought to receive more serious attention than 
(in the present condition of manners) it is likely to get from a 
giddy world. 

Miss Baughan’s book (Mr. Redway should be praised for its 
not inelegant saffron binding) is not confined to palmistry. 
She has something to say about astrology and a good deal 
about physiognomy. Also, as we have hinted, a section of 
it is devoted to ‘the significance of the moles of the body 
astrologically considered.’ In addition to all this she 
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trespasses somewhat upon the ground occupied by ‘Grand 
Orient, and tells a dull and muddy-metalled generation 
how to work the mystic wheel of Pythagoras. She is more 
original and, on the whole, more amusing than the gentle- 
man with the cabalistic name, who has obviously learned all 
he knows from modern French handbooks. Still there is a 
pleasing variety about ‘Grand Orient’s’ little book which is 
very engaging. He will show you how to divine your future in 
dozens of ditferent ways. But his chief reliance is in the 
Pythagorean Wheel, which is unluckily rather skittish. The 
simple-minded person cannot readily understand why his fortune 
should vary according to the day of the week upon which he 
consults the oracle. When with trembling fingers you seek 
your fate, it is annoying to find on a Monday that it is going to 
be quite different from the promise of Sunday. but to get any 
good of the mystical wheel you must have the eyes of a seer 
and the faith of an adept. The ‘nine hundred answers of 
Pythagoras’ deal largely in venturesome things. They have 
much to say about taking journeys, and even more about young 
persons who are dark and true and tender, or blonde and vola- 
tile. If you are not satisfied with what Pythagoras can do for 
you, there is a wide choice of other plans for bereaving the future 
of its mystery. ‘There is, for example, the ‘ mystic alphabet of 
the Magi,’ which long ago made its proofs; for was it not 
this alphabet which foretold the fate of Marie Antoinette? 
But the process (as is becoming) is intricate and tedious, and 
would be likely to keep the muffins waiting. It is sufficient to 
add that ‘Grand Orient’ thinks it to have been invented by 
Cagliostro, ‘who from a needy impostor was suddenly trans- 
formed into an initiate of esoteric wisdom by the discovery of a 
manuscript treatise on Egyptian Masonry.’ But what shall we 
say of the esoteric wisdom of ‘Grand Orient’? Then you may 
divine with all the old ‘ancies’ and their progeny: geomancy, 
spodanomancy, electromancy, margaritomancy, and the rest of 
the brave series. As short-cuts to madness some of these 
ancies’ are very expeditious and satisfactory. 

Miss Baughan lays down the whole law and mystery of 
Occultism with a faith and surety which are only possible to 
the lady initiate. Time was when Miss Baughan found in the 
mild excitement of delineating character from handwriting full 
satisfaction of her mystical instincts. Now she is a bold and 
brilliant 2//uwminée, strong enough to pour scorn upon Eliphas 
Lévi and his backslidings. Lévi, like Cornelius Agrippa of old, 
recanted—in part at least. He found that the mystical sciences 
were vain things ; and Miss Baughan is much grieved because 
he would not allow that astrology had anything to do with 
chiromancy. This is the unpardonable sin ; for did not Tycho 
Brahe write that ‘to deny the influence of the stars is to deny 
the wisdom and providence of God’? Miss Baughan takes 
herself and her occult accomplishments very seriously. She 
keeps her stand upon the ancients, and will not even admit 
that our present wealth in planets ought to modify the decisions 
of les devanciers, who knew only seven. She will be satisfied 
with nothing short of the Ptolemaic system pure and undetiled. 
Her book should be a sure and certain guide to young gentle- 
men in search of wives. Whether a woman will be a good ora 
bad wife depends but little upon her skill in the confection of 
pickles. Jupiter, Mars, and the rest of them, with a little 
assistance from the Moon, settle, it seems, all that. The Moon, 
indeed, plays her usual inconstant part in these affairs. 

Upon chiromancy Miss Baughan discourses with the depth 
and subtlety which one expects from ladies when they take up 
with mysticism. Great high priestess of the art though she 
be, she cannot tell much about chiromancy that is not known 
to every haunter of tea-tables. But at least she makes her 
meaning clear, which is more than can be said of most femi- 
nine mystics. Itis unnecessary to follow her into the subtleties 
of Mounts of Venus and Lines of Saturn ; she is more entertain- 
ing when she reaches physiognomy, and tells us (on the autho- 
rity of an Italian mystic of old) that people with eyes of different 
colours always go mad. Miss Baughan has known only two 
people of that kind. One was considerably mad ; the other, 
she admits with the self-consciousness of true modesty, was— 
Miss Baughan! And she draws therefrom an inference 
which it would be ungallant to endorse. The lady fashions 
herself to us indeed as peculiarly sane ; since she has had the 
Wit to recognise that there is a good thing to be made of the 
modern craze for signs and wonders. Some things Miss 
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Baughan says, upon more general matters, which fill us with 
respectful amazement. Can it be true, for example, that 
Lristram Shandy is a ‘now little-read book’? Is this stark 
ignorance or an educated guess at the truth? One note from 
a delicious table of directions how to tell when people are in 
love, and we have done. When man is in that state his eye- 
brows, it seems, are drawn a little together, the eyes are fully 
opened and very liquid, the nostrils palpitate, ‘the wings of 
the nose rise upwards towards the eyes,’ and ‘ the mouth falls 
into soft curves.’ All that is, as Miss Baughan would say, 
‘the signature of Venus.’ 


OLD AND NEW, 


The Recollections of a Hospital Nurse (London : Macmillan) 
is a diary in the simplest form of some fourteen or fifteen years 
of the hardest work imaginable. ‘Sister Emma,’ as the author 
signs herself, began to work in 1875, and after a certain amount 
ot experience abroad went out to see what things were like in 
Zanzibar. She served in South Africa after Ulundi. In 1885 
she went to Egypt, and was stationed at Suez first and then at 
Assiout. At the tormer hospital the labour was very great. The 
drains were blocked, but she ‘managed to keep on by taking 
small doses of quinine’; and as she had charge of the hospita 
kitchen it was well for her patients that she could do so. ‘The 
beef-tea went up from sixty-eight to one hundred and eleven 
pints daily,’ and all the other diets in proportion. But Sister 
mma retused to break down, and started for Assiout appa- 
rently as fresh as paint. ‘General debility,’ she says, ‘so 
far as | have had the chance of observing, means general 
discontent.’ ‘Tis an ailment from which she herself has 
never suffered; but she has seen plenty of it in others, 
and her remedy is, and has always been, as varied and 
savoury a dietary as circumstances would allow. The nurse 
is no nurse—at all events, is unfit for service in the field— 
who is not also a first-rate cook. Sister Emma has always used 
the National Aid resources in the direction of instructing her 
patients in this way, and her results have always been admir- 
able. She is, indeed, a woman of most excellent sense, and her 
recommendation—that the National Aid Society should ‘go 
thoroughly into the cooking branch, and perfect the work in 
ume of peace —is one that cannot long be overlooked. She 
dedicates her Aecoliections to the men of the British Army : 

men whose lives have taught her to bear all things and endure 
all things’ ; but this description was scarce needed to show that 
she understands the soldier perfectly. 

M. Spire Blondel is a duil writer, but his 7Art de la Révolu- 
tion (Paris: Henri Laurens) is a useful and in some sort an 
entertaining book. The fact is, M. Blondel knows his subject, 
and has been prodigal of facts ; and as the subject is immensely 
interesting and the facts are very often striking, his result is 
necessarily good. In his first book he treats of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and coins and medals; and in the 
second ot the * Fetes nationales,’ of fashions, and of furniture. 
His conclusions are sound enough, Art itself—and by art he 
means painting—‘subit une transformation.’ That is the 
literal truth. Before David the mastership had lain with 
Watteau—the Watteau whom in Edinburgh we ‘skin’! But 
Watteau was a culmination : he had exhausted the possibilities 
of painting in a certain direction ; and to watch without admira- 
tion the action of David is for a person who has any interest 
in the come and go of art impossible. That one would prefer 
a Watteau to a David is nothing to the point; and as much— 
or as littlhe—to the point is it that David, a man drunk with 
Raphael and the Graco-Romans, was stupid—or strong—- 
enough to persuade his pupils to paint their studies from the 
Heroic Nude upon canvases by the master of the Voyage a 
Cythére. Perhaps, indeed, that shows how confident David 
was, and how pure and clean was his ‘conscience of artist.’ 
David is still living : you may see him in London—where he is 
called Legros; and you may see him in Paris—where he is 
Ingres and the small-change of Ingres ; and that is enough— 
and more than enough—to justify him in revolt. 

The Ruy Blas (London : Digby) of Mr. W. D.S. Alexander is 
a rather fatuous attempt to render the ‘great original’ into Eng- 
lish Alexandrines. Of course it is completely unsuccessful in so 
far as the Hugoism of Hugo is concerned ; but Mr. Alexander 
is none the less as happy as you please. He thinks this curious 
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compost of lyrical genius and dramatic futility and moral vul- 
garity ‘unquestionably one of the finest of modern French 
dramas, both as regards its construction, the noble vein of true 
poetry that pervades it, and its powerful development of charac- 
ter.’ This sentence is enough to show how absolutely unqualified 
to deal with his self-imposed task the writer is—above all how 
mournfully weak and dull, where he should be especially 
vigorous and brilliant, in the matter of style. Hugo without 
grammar and diction and melody, Hugo with no splendour and 
no sound, Hugo innocent of facture and guilty of every possible 
form of the twaddling and the commonplace, is not only not 
Hugo at all, but is so little like Hugo as to be absolutely un- 
recognisable. This, however, is the Hugo of Mr. Alexander’s 
Ruy Bias, the inherent absurdity of which remarkable achieve- 
ment in verse has never been so powerfully displayed as here. 
To quote is superfluous, and were, besides, impossible. From 
the first line to the last there is not a single verse but Hugo, if 
he still lived and could read English, would have the author's 
life for it. 

On Descending into Hell (London: Redway) is a letter, 
published as a pamphlet, and addressed by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan to the universe in general and the Home Secretary 
in particular, on the miserable case of Mr. Henry Vizetelly : at 
present in jail for translating, editing, printing, and offering 
for sale a number of works which certain silly people have 
decided to be indecent and immoral. The case is a hard 
and bad one, and deserved a better advocate than Mr. 
Buchanan. That gentleman, indeed, is nothing if not personal, 
and he talks so much about himself—he is so terribly explicit 
in his statements of his own ideas, his own sentiments, his own 
conclusions, his own culture and all the rest of it—as to make 
it by no means easy to determine if he has written the present 
work in Mr. Vizetelly’s interest or in that of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
* You are,’ he begins, ‘I understand, a Roman Catholic. I am 
a Catholic plus an eclectic ;’ and so tothe end. What either 
of these points has to do with the hard case of Mr. Vizetelly 
(who ought not to be in jail for publishing translations of Zola, 
even though he des pay his translators at the rate of fourpence 
a page) is not obvious. What is obvious is that, spite of all 
rebuffs, Mr. Buchanan is at his old trade of taking himself 
seriously, and that as it seems to amuse him to do so the best 
is to leave him to enjoy himself in peace. 

We have also received the first part of Sammlung von Initialen 
aus Werken vom 11 bis 17 Jahrhundert (Leipzig : Brehse), ad- 
mirably reproduced from rich stores in the Munich Library by 
Xavier Arnold, the well-known lithographer, under Professor 
Messmer’s direction. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


L’Art (Paris: Librairie de l’Art) is less happy than usual in 
the choice of illustrations 4ors texte. The more important is an 
etching by L. Lambert of de Bénédicité by Nicholas Maas, which 


can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, the alternations of black 


and white being too sharp in consequence of a defective render- 
ing of the effects of light. Greater pleasure is afforded by a 
block reproduction of a drawing by Amédée Baudit from a 
picture of his own. Despite a subtle suggestiveness of moon- 
light, even this illustration falls short of the high standard 
generally attained in this publication. David forms the sub- 
ject of the latest instalment of the monograph on ‘Les 
Peintres du Centenaire 1789-1889, and the sketch does credit 
to the learning of A. Hustin. Paul Viardot continues his 
‘Notes et Croquis sur la Musique,’ which are admirably illus- 
trated. The only other paper worth noting deals with Antoine 
Pesne, an old French painter better known in Berlin than in 
Paris, for he worked in the former though he belonged to the 
latter. 

The Art Fournal (London: Virtue) presents by way of 
frontispiece an etching of Light by M. T. Holzapfi, after a pic- 
ture by Gabriel Max. J. Penderel-Brodhurst furnishes a 
readable article on ‘The Newest Associate of the Royal 
Academy’—W, L. Wyllie—illustrated with a bunch of sketches 
from the artist’s portfolio. The excellent papers on ‘ East 
Anglia, by C. Lewis Hind, finish as happily as they began. 
On a similar line runs the first instalment of a contribu- 
tion on ‘Some Northamptonshire Steeples,’ by W. Lethaby. 
The history of ‘The Royal Academy in the Last Century,’ by 
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J. E. Hodgson, R.A., the librarian, and F. A. Eaton, the secre- 
tary of that institution, is continued with a chapter explaining 
the relation of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first President. 
None of the other contributions are good. The Exhibition 
supplement deals with the furniture section. 

The Portfolio (London : Seeley) continues the Westminster 
Abbey series of etchings by Herbert Railton with success, the 
transcript of the Chapter House having a combined pictorial 
and architectural value which makes it the best of the three 
full-page illustrations in the number. Of the others, the first 
is a representation of the Cambridge statue of Henry VI1., 
and the second a reproduction of an engraving of So/ttude ; 
the original of the former being by E. Roscoe Mullins, and of the 
latter by William Woollett, who are treated in notes by Walter 
Armstrong and Louis Fagan respectively. W. J. Loftie, in 
describing Westminster Abbey, has now reached the Poets’ 
Corner ; and he complains of the number of cenotaphs with 
which, regardless of the character of the edifice, it is crowded. 
The conclusion of the sketch of Joseph Wolf, by A, H. Palmer, 
which is rather interesting, does him full justice alike as an 
artist and a naturalist. P. G. Hamerton supplies an edi- 
torial criticism of a recent work on Raphael by M. Muntz. 

The Magazine of Art (London: Cassell) has a delicate 
etching, by P. Le Rat, of /n the Chimney-Corner by Adolf 
Menzel, in which the play of fire-light on a gaily-dressed group 
in a handsomely-appointed room is admirably expressed. An 
engraving by A. Boileau of Making up Accounts by A. T. 
Ribot, while creditable enough, appears tame after the strong 
etching of the same picture given in 7Ar¢ the other month. 
The letterpress is disappointing, for the articles, though 
varied, are feeble. Perhaps the most interesting contains the 
life-story of George Fuller, an American Romanticist ; but the 
writer, Charles De Kay, has not made the most of his materials. 
Mortimer Menpes offers some mportant observations on the 
printing of etchings. On the pretence of noticing the Exhibi- 
tion of Humourists praise is lavished by Joseph Grego on all 
known and many unknown draughtsmen at present essaying 
comic work. D.C. Thomson returns to Daubigny in his de- 
scription of the Barbizon School, but says nothing which 
has not been better said already. T.G. Jackson, F.S.A., dis- 
courses on the High Street of Oxford and Brazenose College, 
regretting that the aspect of the former has not been enhanced 
by a crown steeple which he designed for the latter. 

The Scottish Art Review (Glasgow : 243 St. Vincent Street 
supplies good representations of Stirling Lee’s panels for St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, which, however, seem hardly worth 
the trouble. Pretty much the same remark may be made on 
a reproduction of Winter on the Cairn by James Paterson. 
The other leading illustration, an original drawing by T. Craw- 
ford Hamilton, R.S.W., of Jamesone’s Sir Thomas Hope, \s 
more satisfactory in every respect. In the letterpress there 
is an unpleasant tendency towards ‘scrappiness.’ An exception 
is J. M. Gray’s second article on Pinkie House. ‘ Playbills,’ 
by J. C. Dibdin, and ‘ Some Extracts from James Thomson's 
Note-Books,’ by H. S. Salt, will also repay perusal. The most 
acceptable copy of verses is ‘The Witch Ladye,’ by Arthur 
Tomson, for which George Henry has prepared a quaint 
design. 

Art and Literature (Glasgow: Maclure) gives a capital 
photo-engraving of Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., along with a 
short biographical sketch of that artist. Mezzographs of Napier 
Hemy’s Zhree Fishers and W. F. Coleman’s Summer Time— 
the former being much the better of the two—form the other 
illustrations Hors texte. Popular articles are printed on ‘ The 
Subjects of American Paintings,’ ‘Old Derby and Chelsea 
Porcelain,’ etc. There is a useful paper on the Scottish Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery which relates the history of the institu- 
tion, and indicates its objects, while emphasising the fact that 
its future depends ‘on the patriotism and generosity of Scots- 
men,’ which are not likely to be found wanting. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTION. 


Philip Rutherford. By R. R. South. Tucking-mill: Bickford. 
1 vol. 
The Milroys. By ‘Nomad. London: Beeton. 1 vol. 
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The Piccadilly Puzzle. By Fergus Hume. London’: White. 
1 vol. 

The Tree of Knowledge. By G. M. Robbins. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 

VERSE. 

Rural Rhymes and Reveries. By George Wilson. Morpeth: 

Wilson. 
MISCELLANEA. 

A Manual of Anglicised Colloguial Burmese. By Captain 
Davidson. London: Allen. 3s. 6d. 

Tron and Steel Manufactures. By Principal Hiorns. London: 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

The Chinese Manual, By Professor Douglas. London: Allen. 
tos. 6d. 

The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. By Dr. Gresswell. 
London: Allen. 15s. 

The Noted Breweries of Great Britain and Ireland. By Alfred 
Barnard. Vol. 1. London: Causton. 

William Hazlitt, Essaytst and Critic. By Alexander Ireland. 
London: Warne. 3s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Comment se sont formés les dogmas. Par V. Courdaveaux. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Histoire et diplomatie. Par M. le Duc de Broglie. Paris: 
Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 

LEgypte au temps des Pharaons. Yar V. Loret. Paris: 
Baillitre. 2 fr. Soc. 

Les Péchés de la mirquise. Par L. Brectemin. Paris : Arnould 
2 &. 3§ c. 

Le préhistorique en Europe. Avec 37 fig. Par G. Cotteau. 
Paris: Baillitre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Parts brillant. Par Mars. 8vo. Paris: Plon. to fr. 

Un coup a’ éventail. Par L. Dépret. Paris: Dentu. 1 fr. 

Ueber die Echtheit zweier dem Raoul von Houdene zuge- 
schriebener Werke. Von BR. Zenker. 8vo. Erlangen: 
Blaesing. 1 m. 


GtiLLt E’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


CT. ANDRE\ vs “UNIVE RSI TY DIPLOMA FOR 
“ WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For er ge apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, . ANDER ws. 








KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars, 18., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 St. VINCENT StT., GLASGOW 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCUL: ARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ PickING UP 
Lights aT SEA 
OPERA GLASSE S, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Orrician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


SPECIAL NOTIC &. 


The BEsT stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 











R. CLARK'S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH blades ET ereceers COCKBURN i STRAEth 3 EDINBURGH 


AND. AU S, VICTORIAS. AND BROU GH AMS. “lel Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 





DAVID DICKSON & SON , HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, 








THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly, by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AND Co.; Glasgow, PorTEOUS AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘THE RiALTo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘THE R1ALTOo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 


‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 


‘THe Rriatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received py Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 230 GRESHAM HousE, OLD Broab STREET, Lonpon. E.C. 





ORTIMER. & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND StRAw DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY and HEMP SEED, PoTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


Loa. *® 8s © & 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WaGGons, Lornigs, a: AND p VANS | FOR HIRE. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
. TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


: FRED FLETT, 
Orgy, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
= ae FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
& 24 MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


= ae ed EDINBURGH. 


THE Scots OBSERVER 


A Record and Review. 
WE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davin Hannay, 
W. E. Hentey, Cosmo MonkuHovusse, Epmunp Gossr, J. MacLaren CosBan, 
HuGu HAcisurTon, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPuerson, Eustace BALFour, Wm. ARCHER, Sir GreorGE DovGtas, Dr. 
FELKIN, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis CAMPBELL, J. M. BARRIE, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosEPH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RoSEBERY, LEwis Morris, THOMAS KeiTH, Sir GEORGE OtTTo 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prt LaBoucuERr, J. A. Froupr, War 
Wuirmar, Joseen Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. RIDER HAGG ARD, Tom Morris, 
HENRIK IBSEN, ROBERT BrowninG, Professor Rosbertson SmitH, R. W. 
CocHRAN-Patrick, M. Cuarcort, the Bishop or Oxrorn, the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir DouGLas MACLAGAN, Knight, M.D., the Suan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, PRINCE Bismarck, W. G. Grace, and Pore Leo xi! 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
stalls, 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— 
“DEPOT, LEITH.” iwtst—‘“‘<‘<‘<‘<i<i<i—i—i(i(‘iéi! UCU, 504, EDINBURGH , 710 and 708, 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 
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"SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLI NGSHIRE. 


A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 40 ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Smail 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-g—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and fyll particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea AN ¢n1Vd 
cC— “~, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS. 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 
ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 


HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ScorTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SG cote CH OATCAKES. | 




















SEEDS 

















In Tins for Inland or ee Parcel Post. _ haa 
ROBERT A. PATON Special Special 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER Royal Royal 
33 GEORGE STREET Warrants Warrants 
AND 33 ROSE STREET | To HM. the Queen and ARH. the Prince of Wales 
EDINBURGH. Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 
(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH, 




















THOMAS JACKSON & SON 
CARRIAGE SALOONS 
150 LOTHIAN ROAD anno 70 FOUNTAINBRIDGE, EDINBURGH 







A very select and varied stock of Carriages and Two-Wheelers of every 
description always on hand. 





Orders promptly attended to, 


Inspection respectfully solicited. 























om NOTE,—All New Carriages sold by us are made at our Works, of thoroughly seasoned cee éhe Stock being one of the largest in the Trade. 
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